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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10: 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec13”’ 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of:December, 1913. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


a 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times 14C a line 9 times rica line 
~ 326 7 12 “(1 yr.) 0c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 2sth of the preceding 








Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Fiorida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J.J, WILDER. 








NO 1913 CATALOGUE! 3° Keer.» 

® the old price 
I will avoid all expenses possible and will 
not print any catalog. I have some 1012 left. 
Order from your oldcatalog, or I will mail 
you one. 

Best white pine hive1r™ story 8 frame, $1.45; 
1o frame, $1.60 in lots of 5. Best sections per 
1000, $4.40; 2000, $8.60; 3000, $12.60; 5000, $20; No. 2, 
soc less. Plain 25c less. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 


Trv My Famous Queens 


From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20. 
Untested, one. $1; six, $5; 12, $9; 25, $17.50; 50, 
$34; 100, $65. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8; 12. 
$15. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
$20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
$3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 
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Queens That “‘Are Better”— Italians & Banats 


Untested Queens, 75c each; $8.00 per doz.: two or more doz. in one order, $7.50 per doz. 
Tested Queens, $1.25 each: $12.00 per dozen. 
Breeder Queens, 3.00 each. Foreign trade add sc each extra. 

% lb Packages of Bees after May ist, $1.50. Select queen wanted and addto this. The ex 
press charges on these will be very small in comparison with charges on frame nuclei 

One-frame Nuclei with Untested Queen, $2.00 each; 2-fr., $3.00; 3-fr,, $4.00. Full Colony of 
Bees in 10-frame hive, $7.00 Add 30c if Tested Queen is wanted: $2.00if Breeder Queen 
is wanted. For 10 or more Colonies or Nuclei, deduct 25c each. Write if interested in 
carload lots 

I have successfully shipped Bees and Queens from this place every month of the year. 
“Two colonies of bees invoiced by you on Jan. 29 to Matsutaro Sarada, Kobe, arrived 
safely on March 23, and are satisfactory. 

March 31, 1912 Masami Yoshimura, Ogaki, Japan” 

Each Colony contained a fine Breeding Queen. 

My Bee and Queen Exhibits at the State Fair of Texas were awarded six premiums in I9I1. 
Italians were also awarded First Prize at The Cotton Palace, in Waco, Texas. 

‘Your MONEY’s WORTH” is my motto. TERMS are Cash with order. I refer you to Sabinal 
National Bank or any business firm in Sabinal. 

have seven yards, and with several hundred nuclei, I can serve many customers. 

your trade. 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Sabinal, Texas 


I solicit 





NOW THEN 
For Your Early 


Bee-Supply Orders 


Send us a list of the Bee-Supplies you want. Our 
prices will astonish you. ~ 
Also send us your Old Combs—we will render your 
wax and save you money. 
Write for particulars 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 


‘“‘The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHTO 
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ARSHFIELD GOODS 





BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 


If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 





We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., 
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Marshfield, Wis. 
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PRATER-YORK CO. 


107 MAIN STREET 


Sandpoint, Idaho 


PraTer-Myrick Co. have been doing 
business in Real Estate, Renting, Loans, 
Insurance, etc., in Sandpoint, Idaho, 
for anumber of years past. Mr. Pra- 
ter has been in this county (Bonner) 
for nearly 20 years. For honorable, 
upright and square dealing the firm is 
well known to all here. Fortunately, 
I have been able to acquire the inter- 
est of Mr. Myrick in the concern, and 
beginning with March 1, 1913, the firm 
will be known as “ PRATER-YorK Co.,” 
and will continue the same lines of 
business. 


For readers of the old American Bee 
Journal interested in this part of our 
great country, we will be glad to an- 
swer enquiries, or send our /ree Circu- 
lar, which gives considerable informa- 
tion that is reliable about this locality. 


There is much interest manifetsed by 
people living in the Easternand South- 
eastern parts of the United States in 
this great and growing Northwest, 
which is destined to be occupied by 
many wide-awake people who are 
looking for a new home, and where 
opportunities for advancement are 
greater than in the older and over- 
crowded parts of our country. Let us 
hear from you, if you are thinking of 
making a change. Lots of unoccupied 
bee-territory in this county. 


Honey as a Health-Food 


This is the title of a 16-page circular, 
3%x6 inches in size, gotten up for sell- 
ing honey. It contains an article on 
why honey should be eaten, which 
gives much valuable information on 
honey. It also has many recipes for 
the use of honey, both as a food and as 
aremedy. It ought to be distributed 
freely among honey-customers. The 
prices are as follows: 


Sample copy free; 10 copies, post- 
paid, 25 cents; 50 copies, 90 cts.; 100 
copies, $1.50; 250 copies, $3.00; 500 
copies, $5.00; 1000 copies, 9.00. Your 
business card will be printed free on 
the front page on an order of 100 or 
more copies. 


Special Bee-Literature Offers 


Ask for my circular containing spe- 
cial offers of bee-literature. And if 
you want any bee-papers or other mag- 
azines, send me your list and I can 
quote you a price that will save you 
some money, Iam sure. Address, 


George W. York, 
Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
302 S. Boyer Ave., 


Sandpoint, Bonner Co., = Idaho 





Untested ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 
OUR STANDARD-BRED 


34-50; 
or $2.75; 1 for $1.00 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to 
say about them. 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and wish to ask you 
if queens of thisseason will be of this stock? One of the Jucens 


is the most remarkable queen I ever owned for prolificness 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 7 
L. W. WELLS. 





6 Queens ae 


Riddle, Oreg., July 4, 1912. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —The queen you sent me came in good condition. 
She was one of the best I have ever bought. I have her intro- 
duced and she is doing business as if tothe manor born. I want 
another of those beautiful queens as soonasIcan possibly get 
it for making up my fair exhibit. Please senda fine one. Such 
queens certainly advertise your business. 


Darlington, Wis., July 31, ror2. C. R. BRIDGMAN. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —1 bought a queen of you about 35 years ago, and 
from her I italianized 1150 colonies of the finest beauties of 
unusual good qualities. I lived near Milton Center, Ohio, at the 


time. _ Yours truly, 
Portales, New Mexico, July to, 1912. J. W. Hovtz. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is $1.00, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one year, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $2.75, or six for $4.50. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. You‘ 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-bred Queens. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 


NICKEL PLATED. 


Exactly half actual size. 


Price, postpaid, 35 cents; or with the American Bee Journal 
one ere or a3 or mailed FREE as a premium for 
sending us one new subscription at §r1.00. 


This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up s&pers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 


malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 


thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
it does fot mar the wood. Dr. C.C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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CAUCASIANS 


QUEENS ie NUCLEI 


Yes, friends, I had to get back in the har- 
ness again. Last year I decided to quit the 
Queen business. I wrote some prospective 
customers to that effect, but here lam with 
those beautiful Caucasian Queens, the only 
exclusive Caucasian Queen-Breeding Apiar- 
ies on the American Continent. 


The Gentlest-Hardiest-Best Honey 


Gatherers 
AND THE MOST PROLIFIC BEES ON 
EARTH. PRICES GRATIS. 


A. D. D. WOOD, 


Box 82, Houston Heights, Texas. 
Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 


P.S. Queens shipped toall parts of the world 





Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurGicAL and MepicaL _ treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 4536 
Perry Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECT FROM ITALY! 
Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More Industrious, 
The Best Honey-Gatherers. 


—_- Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
HIGHEST AWARD. 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3; Selected, §2; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices, per doz., so or 
too Queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
Pedevilla near Bellinzona, 
Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 20,1907. 
Please find enclosed $11 for six queens. I 
hope to get as good onesas I received before 
and if Ido I shall want more. 
A. W. YALEs. 


NORWICHTOWN, CONN., Sept. 14. Ior2. 


I send you money order for $3. I wish2 


of your fertilized queens. [have seen some 
of your bees owned by Mr. Yates atd I like 
them. 

ALLEN LATHAM. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Better. Fruit 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 





is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world. 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 


Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD-RIVER, OREGON. 


PROTECTION HIVES 


are creating 


a sensation 
MOTT s 
AN ll Mit in Northern 
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States from 
Maine to 
California. 
Dead - air 
spaces or 
packing, as 
you prefer. 
New Special 
Circular, 


showing six- 





teen big 
illustrations, 
free for the 
asking. 

Ask for one. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FRUITS, SYRUPS 
CANS  * sna HONEY 


towtst ences AlSO Labels, Solder and Supplies 


We ship any size order Write today for illustrated price list stating 


kind and quantity wanted. 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 7, BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Our Main Office and Factory is in Minneapolis. 


We manufacture dovetailed hives, supers, sections, shipping cases,’ brood frames 
separators, also berry boxes and crates. Catalog Free. ‘ ; 


Minnesota Bee Supply Co. 


No. 100 Nicollet Island, | Minneapolis, Minn. 





(Entered as second-class matter at the Post-Office at Hamilton, I11., 








under Act of March 3, 1879.) 
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Parcel Post on Queen-Cages 

Queen-bees are now to be mailed 
according to the new rates for all 
fourth class matter. This allows a 
package of cages weighing up to 11 
pounds to be sent at the new Zone 
rates. 

Do not forget that the stamps made 
especially by the Government for par- 
cel-post packages, must be used on 
queen-cages. 

Cages should probably be made 
stronger than heretofore, or at least 
care should be taken by the shipper to 
see that all cages are in good condition 
when mailed. They should be tied 
securely together when more than one 
is sent to the same address. The labels 
and wire-screens should be well fast- 
ened. 

We have often noticed a package of 
a half dozen or more cages arrive 
untied. Im some cases one or more 
from such a package would arrive on 
the following day or be lost entirely. 
The increase in weight of mails should 
be taken account of, and cages securely 
packed before mailing. This caution 
applies to other merchandise going by 
mail. Live bees may be mailed only as 
samples, and must not have a salable 
value, according to the Postal. Laws 
and Regulations. This does not affect 
Gueen-bees with attendants, but pre- 
vents the wholesale shipping of bees 
by the pound or more. As long as 


nail matter is carried in sacks, bees in 
bulk would not transport successfully. 
\-e learn there are some packages now . 
cirried outside the sacks, and why not 


bees by the pound when properly 
packed, just as they do by express 
The use of hampers for packages, in 
combination with the sacks for ordi- 
nary mail matter would solve the prob- 
lem. 

The special parcel post stamps are a 
nuisance as far as the public is con- 
cerned. Postage stamps should be 
legal tender on all postal matters. 

Let us make our wants known before 
the next step is taken by Congress and 
the Postal Department to correct and 
improve the parcel post regulations 
for the benefit of the people at large. 





Stimulative Feeding 

The idea that by feeding a certain 
amount every day, or every other day, 
the activity of a colony may be greatly 
increased is a very attractive one toa 
beginner. Yet it seems necessary to 
repeat again and again that stimulative 
feeding is a two-edged sword by which 
more harm than good may be done, 
and that there are experienced bee- 
keepers who never find it advisable to 
practice it. Exception may be made of 
localities where there comes a dearth 
of such duration that the queen stops 
or greatly decreases laying. The time 
between fruit bloom and white clover 
is the one over a large region of terri- 
tory in which there is a dearth of pas- 
turage. But it seldom happens that 
the dearth continues long enough to 
affect materially the laying of the 
queen, for in the spring of the year it 
seems natural for the queen to go right 
on laying for some time aftera flow 





ceases. If the beginner wants to try 
stimulative feeding, let him try it on 
only a part of his colonies, leaving the 
others severely alone after seeing that 
they are abundantly supplied with 
stores. Then he may be able to tell by 
comparison whethcr stimulative feed--° 
ing is a good thing in his case. 
c. Cc. M. 

The beginner will probably ask why 
stimulative feeding is called a two- 
edged sword. Because there are reefs 
in the method that require a good judge 
to avoid them. 

1. You may feed a colony which is 
too weak to take care of what you give 
it, be it ever so little, and which may 
allow the robber-bees of the vicinity to 
take it away. No colony which is 
weak and cannot cover more brood 
than it possesses, should be fed unless 
previously strengthened in some way. 

2. In stimulative feeding, there is 
danger of over-feeding, feeding enough 
to crowd the colony for room, so that 
the queen will have to reduce her lay- 
ing. This is exactly the reverse of 
what we want. Then if the feeding is 
done ata time when the -new crop is 
soon to begin, some of this feed might 
be carried up into the super at the first 
yield of the harvest. 

3. If you feed in early spring, when 
the weather is too cold for the bees to 
fly, you will lose more bees than you 
will gain, for the feed will induce them 
to go abroad, for a few hours at least 
after each feed. 

lf your colony has plenty of honey, 
which is unsealed, so that the 
bees need not hesitate to supply the 
larve, feeding is a detriment. But if 
the supply, though ample, is all 
sealed honey, and not in sufficient 
quantity to crowd the bees for more 
room to breed, you will cause an in- 
crease of activity by either uncapping 


some of 
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some of that sealed honey or by add- 
ing some thin. warm food. Warm food 
because it will be more readily taken; 
thin food because in spring time the 
bees need water to dilute the honey of 
which they may make the larval pap. 
Some scientists contend that this pap 
is produced by the salivary glands of 
the head, others that it is produced in 
the stomach like the chyle, and is, in 
fact, “chyle food.” But neither of 
them deny that it takes a great deal of 
water to produce the pap. You may 
ascertain this when you notice that the 
strongest and best breeding colonies 
are those that send the largest number 
of foragers to the water-trough or the 
nearest pond. This is why, although 
dry sugar is usually taken slowly by 
them, we do not consider it a very good 
food, for it compels the bees to go re- 
peatedly in search of water. In cool 
or damp days of spring many bees are 
lost in their trips after cold water. 


When speaking of thin food, we 
mean food containing only 5 to 10 per- 
cent more water than winter food, and 
that is about two weights of sugar to 
one of water. Very thin food is inju- 
rious, for the bees cannot evaporate it 
in cool weather. 


If colonies are short of stores after 
fruit bloom, we favor rather repeated 
feeding thanlump amounts. Repeated 
feeding will keep them active and en- 
hance laying. Lump feeding may be 
toa copious, and if the crop comes 
suddenly it may cause the placing of 
some of this food in the supers. We 
remember once giving some destitute 
colonies, in May, combs of honey in 
the supers, to which they added honey 
instead of using it up, within a week, 
because the crop began with an un- 
expected rush. 

Much depends upon location. 
you live in a country where there is a 
very marked shortage of bloom be- 
tween fruit bloom and clover, keep 
your eyes open and feed if the breed- 
ing decreases. Never feed sugar syrup, 
if you have good honey to spare. 

When the bees carry in honey or 
fresh food of any kind, there is an in- 
crease in the production of pap, an in- 
crease of attention paid to the queen 
and a consequent greater number of 
offerings of foodto her. How much 
influence her own disposition to lay 
has on these attentions, no one can 
tell. However, it must be as with the 
hens, the natural tendency Nature has 
given them, to begin breeding as spring 
opens, is cultivated and increased by 
judicious use of warmth and food ap- 
propriately given. Judicious feeding 
also prevents “starved brood,” which 


But if 


is sometimes mistaken for foul brood. 
Mr. B. A. Aldrich, at the Iowa meet- 
ing of the past winter, described his 
method of stimulative feeding which 
consists in using a large feeder with 
only a few small holes in it through 
which the food passes very slowly so 
that the bees do not secure it faster 
than it may be consumed in brood- 
rearing. This does away with the an- 
noyance of having to open the hives 
often. c..2.. 6, 


The above had been written when 
the following letter was received which 
covers some of the points mentioned, 
and illustrates the ills of over-feeding - 


In the February number of the 
American Bee Journal, Mr. E. S. Miles 
says that “ when you have fed your col- 
ony what you are quite sure is plenty, 
then feed it about 5 or 10 pounds more.” 

I did this very thing to some of my 
colonies last winter, and obtained the 
worst results from these colonies. I 
saved the colonies all right, but the 
ones that I fed the most stored the 
least honey, and the ones that were fed 
— ornone at all filled their hives 
ull. 

I am not trying to argue against 
spring feeding, but I believe you can 
feed too much. I fed a lot of comb 
honey that was hardly good enough for 
table use, and the bees cleaned up nearly 
every bitthat I gave them. I believe 
now thatthese bees already had enough 
honey to have carried them through, 
and that they simply carried this extra 
honey down and filled the comb that 
they had emptied during the winter, 
and that the queen did not “have suffi- 
cient room to lay her eggs. These 
colonies lived all summer (and are 
good, strong colonies now, for that 
matter), and kept the bottom stories 
well filled with honey, but they never 
increased. 

I examined the frames in July or 
August, and found brood in only two 
or three frames in each hive, and these 
frames were more than half honey. All 
the rest of the frames were filled with 
honey. The bees rever stored any in 
the supers. 

At present my colonies all seem 
strong. They have had several flights 
this winter, and I do not expect to feed 
them a pound unless something unusual 
happens. 

I have been handling bees but two or 
three years, and I should like to have 
the Editor say whether or not it is 
possible to feed too much. 

Shelbyville, Ky. H. A. WELLs. 


This letter is already answered by 
the above remarks. There is avery 
easy remedy, however, for the condi- 
tion which Mr. Wells describes. It is 
to remove a frame of honey and insert, 
in the center of the over-wealthy col- 
ony, a frame of empty, dry comb, or if 
such is not to be had, a frame of foun- 
dation, or even anempty frame. How- 
ever in the last case, the bees would 
probably build drone-comb, which 
would be injurious. After the empty 


comb has been filled with brood the 
same operation may be repeated with 
another frame of honey, until the col- 
ony is sufficiently depleted of its over- 
stock. Mr. Miles or Mr. Byer would 
have done this without hesitancy. 
Often an exchange between an exces- 
sively heavy colony and a destitute one 
will prove beneficial to both. 

In all our manipulations of the apiary 
it is necessary to use judgment and 
foresight. We should remember that 
the advantage of the movable-frame 
hive over the box-hive is in the manip- 
ulations which it permits. 





Wisconsin Foul Brood Law 

A change in the Wisconsin Inspec- 
tion law is now before the Legistature 
of that State. We are toid that it goes 
among the representatives under the 
name of “ France Bill,” so well known 
is our good and popular friend N. E 
France among the law makers of Wis- 
consin. Mr. France would like to see 
the inspection of bees placed under the 
office of the State Entomologist. This 
will sooner or later be the case in every 
State, unless a State apiarist be ap- 
pointed, as they have done in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. A State Entomologist 
must necessarily employ a competent 
apiarist to look after this branch of the 
already numerous entomological duties. 
The fighting of injurious insects, and 

Later.—A card from Mr. France an- 
nounces that the law has passed both 
houses unanimously, and needs only the 
Governor’s signature to become a law. 





The Retiring of an Old Editor 

The Signor And. DeRauschenfels, 
for 25 years editor of L’Apicoltore, the 
oldest Italian bee journal, lately with- 
drew from active life. He is 85 years 
old. He is one of the progressive bee- 
writers of the world. In 1901 he pub- 
lished “ L’Ape E La Sua Coltivazione” 
(The Bee and its Culture) with an “ At- 
las” of bee-culture, in which he repro- 
duced the microscopic studies of Barbo, 
lithographed by Clerici. He announced 
his withdrawal to us in a private letter, 
last December, while modestly refus- 
ing to send us his photograph, saying 
he had none, and claiming to be “un- 
worthy of the honor.” 

We have, however, secured the prom- 
ise of that photograph, from an amateur 
artist, Signor Arnaldo Cotti, who lives 
in the same village, Noceto, near 
Parma. This is lucky, for there is no 
photographer in this small locality, and 
Sig. DeRauschenfels is not in sufficient 
health to go to Parma. 

This noted apiarist made his retir- 
ing bow to the bee-masters of Italy in 
the December number of L’Apicoltore, 
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ising as his last words a parody of the 
short and solemn address of the glad- 
iators to the Emperor in the old Ro- 
man arena: “Moriturus vos salutat” 
(He who is about to die salutes you). 
His successor in the editorial chair, 
Vincenzo Asprea, selected by the Asso- 
ciation, is also an able writer, and we 
predict that L’Apicoltore will continue 
with him the progressive work that it 
has carried on for 45 years. The Jan- 
uary number still contains some of the 
work of Rauschenfels, and our readers 
may have an idea of the diversity of 
his researches, when we inform them 
that,in that number alone, he quotes 
foreign bee-journals in 17 different in- 
stances, 3 of them being from the 
American Bee Journal, and 2 from 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 





The Bees vs. the Neighbors 


Mr. Thos. Buckley, an old, experi- 
enced apiarist of Peoria, Ill., has a 
novel method to protect his neighbors 
against his bees, which are located in a 
back yard in close proximity to an- 
other back yard. He has erected a 
fence of wire-netting of about an inch 
mesh and 8 feet high. He says the ob- 


Water for the Bees.—I was visiting 
in the country. The neighbor’s wife 
was much incensed. She was a good 
old mother, plump and kind hearted, 
but on that day she was gesuiculating 
all alone by the cistern pump, and was 
addressing an invisible enemy: 


“Isn't that going to stop? What do you 
think of it? Can't get nearthe pump! Those 
miserable bees are there all the time. If 
you happen to leavea little water in a pail, 
at the end of an hour there are hundreds 
of them drowned in it.” 

She threw out a big bunch of bees, wet 
and almostinert. [came near and smiled. 
his irritated her still more: : 

They'll sting the children; they climb 
up one’s legs; we might swallow one of 
them and that would kill us. I am going to 
complain to the police.” 

She was hardly to blame. I watched and 
saw the direction the bees took. They 
made a continuous line between the pump 
and an apiary of afew hives belonging toa 
man not far off. I went to him and explained 
to him that his bees, during brood-rearing, 
needed water to make the pap. He was 
much astonished and somewhat displeased 
that a stranger should attempt to teach him 
something, His bees were thriving, and had 
never needed any water. His parents had 
kept bees before him, and he ought to know. 
llowever, he consented to place water ina 
dish with a afew shavings in it. Inashort 
time the trouble was ended.—Crépieux- 
Jamin, in ZL’ Adeille del Aube. 


A jug filled with water, inverted over 


a woolen cloth in a dish will supply 
quite a number of colonies with a suffi- 


cient amount of water. Capillarity will 


struction is sufficient to keep the bees 
from annoying the neighbors, for the 
bees rise above the fence as they take 
flight. So slight an obstruction would 
appear inadequate, but when we think 
it over, we perceive that the bees like a 
free, open space, and when once ac- 
customed to following a course, they 
never hesitate. Many a neighborhood 
feud might be prevented by the timely 
use of some such protection. 





Trifolium Incarnatum 


The above named clover, crimson 
clover, is highly recommended by Prof. 
Surface, who spoke quite at length at 
the National meeting concerning the 
high quality of this peculiar and still 
rare clover. When we say “rare” we 
mean in the United States, for it is 
quite common in Europe. Bonnier, in 
his “Nouvelle Flore,” mentions it as 
“excellent early hay” and “much vis- 
ited by the bees.” In his “ Cours D’Api- 
culture” he gives it third rank, men- 
tioning only the esparcet and the white 
clover before it as honey yielders. In 
view of its enriching qualities for the 
soil, this clover should be accorded a 
trial wherever possible. 
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draw the water out of the jug into the 
cloth in the same manner as the wick 
draws the oil from a lamp. It is well 
to have the jug slightly raised, so the 
air may get in when a vacuum is cre- 
ated. Some apiarists use a long trough 
with boards floating in it. 
A oe 


St. Lawrence-Jefferson County Meet- 
ing of New York.—About 50 apiarists 
attended the sessions of this live bee- 
keepers’ association held Feb. 20 and 
21 at Ogdensburg. This is a fine at- 
tendance for a county organization; 
so large a number is seldom found at 
State meetings. Bee-keepers will find 
these local meetings very valuable, for 
little time is spent to reach them, and 
their business sessions are short, giv- 
ing the members plenty of time for 
their program and informal talks and 
discussions. 

The production of extracted honey, 
and how he winters his bees in Can- 
ada, was interestingly treated by R. F. 
Holtermann, of Brantford, Ont. Pro- 
ducers of extracted honey are fortu- 
nate in hearing this subject treated by 
so-successful a bee-keeper. Chas. 
Stewart, a. New York State Inspector, 
urged the keeping of Italian bees in 
preference to any other kind to ward 
off European foul brood. His experi- 
ence proves pure Italians seldom con- 


tract the disease,even when an apiary 
is surrounded by infected yards. 

Many bee-keepers took active part 
in the discussions, among whom are 
A. A. French, Chas. S. Phelps, Mr. 
Hammond, and N. L. Stevens. 

The meeting in 1914 will be held at 
Watertown, N. Y 


Oe 


The Census of New Zealand.— Mr. 
Isaac Hopkins has a very interesting 
report in the New Zealand Farmer on 
the “Status of Bee-Keeping in New 
Zealand.” In that country, census is 
taken every five years. The figures for 
1911 are as follows: 


Bee- Colonies Output Output 
keepers. of bees. honey, lb. wax, Ib. 
1906... . 13,596 74,341 1,003,940 31,682 
IOQII.....11,002 71,584 1,457,272 28,061 


During the preceding 12 months 31,- 
736 colonies were inspected by the 
government inspectors, of which num- 
ber 3027 colonies were found to be in- 
fected with foul brood. Mr. Hopkins, 
in commenting on these figures, states 
that while the percentage (10 percent) 
diseased seems large, yet it is satisfac- 
tory since the inspectors are only 
fairly started with their work. The 
percent of disease should decrease ma- 
terially with each season’s inspection. 

Although there is a law against 
keeping box-hives, there are a number 
kept on the sly. They would not prob- 
ably exceed 2 percent of the total, how- 


ever. 
OO 


National Grading Rules.—The follow- 
ing grading rules were adopted at the 
National convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Feb. 13, 1913: 


Sections of comb honey are to be graded; 
first, as to finish; second, as to color of 
honey; and third, as to weight. The sec- 
tions of honey in any given case are to be so- 
nearly alike in these three respects that 
any section shall be representative of the 
contents of the case. 

I.—FINISH. 

1. ExTRA FANcy.—Sections to be evenly 
filled, comb firmly attached to the four 
sides, the sections to be free from propolis 
or other pronounced stain, combs and cap- 
pings white, and not more than six unsealed 
cells on either side. 

2. FANcy.—Sections to be_ evenly filled, 
comb firmly attached tothe four sides, the 
sections free from prondlis or other pro- 
nounced stain, comb and cappings white, 
and not more than six unsealed cells on 
either side, exclusive of the outside row. 

3. No. 1.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb 
firmly attached to the four sides, the sec- 
tions free from propolis or other protounced 
stain, comb and cappings white to slightly 
off color.and not more than 40 unsealed 
cells, exclusive of the outside row. 

4. STANDARD.—Comb not projecting be- 
yond the box, attached to the sides, not less 
than two-thirds of the way around, and not 
more than 60 unsealed cells exclusive of the 
row adjacent to the box. 


II.—COLOR. 


On the basis of color of the honey, comb 
honey is to be classified as: first, white; 
second, light amber; third, amber; ,and 


fourth, dark. 
Ill.—WEIGHT. 





1. HEAvy.—No section designated as heavy 
to weigh less than fourteen ounces. 

2. MEDIUM.—No section designated as me- 
dium to weigh less than twelve ounces. 

3. Ligut.—No section designated as light 
to weigh less than ten ounces. 

In describing honey, three words or sym- 
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bols are to be used, the first being descrip- 
tive of the finish, the second of color, and 
the third of weight. As for example; Fancy 
white, heavy (F. H.); No. 1 amber, me- 
dium (1 A. M.), etc. In this way any of the 
possible combinations of finish, color and 
weight can be briefly described. 


CULL HONEY. 

Cull honey shall consist of the following: 
Honey packed in soiled second-hand cases, 
or that in badly stained or propolized sec- 
tions containing pollen honey, dew honey, 
honey showing signs of granulation, poorly 
ripened, sour or “weeping’’ honey; sec- 
tions with comb projecting beyond the box, 
or well attached to the box less than two- 
thirds the distance around its inner sur- 
face; sections with more than 60 unsealed 
cells, exclusive of the row adjacent to the 
box, leaking, injured, or patched-up sec- 
tions; sections weighing less than ten 
ounces. 





Mrs. Harriet France, a highly respect- 
ed resident of Platteville, Wis., died 
Feb. 13, 1913, age 78 years, at the home 
of her only son, N. E. France. Her life 
had been despaired of for some time, 
and the devoted care and loving atten- 
tion of her family could hold her no 
longer. Mrs. France was born July 6, 
1834, in the State of New York. When 
16 years old she joined the Methodist 
church, of which she has been a de- 
voted member. 

At the age of 22 she came alone by 
lake boats and overland stages to 
Platteville, Wis. July 23, 1856, she was 


married to Edwin France, formerly of 
New York. From here they went by 
stage to their pioneer western home in 
Iowa, Mr. France farming during the 
trapping valuable furs 


summer and 


years Mr. and Mrs. France have re- 
sided in Platteville. E. France, aged 
84, died five years ago. There is left to 
mourn their loss, N. E. France and 
wife; also five grandchildren. 

This ever kind mother has run the 
journey of life well, the path marked 
with deeds of kindness and cheer. 

eS aa 

Progress in Ontario.—That the de- 
partment of bee-keeping at the Ontario 
Experiment Station is not going to let 
that of the States excel in progress is 
evident from what they propose to do 
this season. 

Mr. Morley Pettit, the director, is 
asking for volunteers in the ranks of 
the Ontario bee-keepers to aid him in 
aseries of experiments under the su- 
pervision of the department as follows: 


1. Method for the prevention of nat- 
ural swarming in extracted honey pro- 
duction by holding the colony together. 

2. Method for the prevention of nat- 
ural swarming in comb honey produc- 
tion, by artificial shaken-swarming. 

3. Method for the prevention of nat- 
ural swarming by manipulation of 
hives rather than combs. 

4. Method of spring feeding to stim- 
ulate brood-rearing. . 

3. Method of packing bees when 
taking them from the cellar. 

Of these, the first three were tried 













































































THE LATE Mr. E. FRANCE AND WIFE. 


during winter. He became expert with 
the rifle. The Iowa ranks of sharp- 


shooters for the Civil War being filled, 
Mr. France, with his wife and little 
boy, returned to Wisconsin in hopes 
of here enlisting. It took over two 
weeks to make the journey with their 
ox team. His health at once failed. 
Unable to join the ranks, or return to 
their western home, he engaged in sell- 
ing sewing machines, and producing 
choice fruits and honey. Over 48 


last season by a number of bee-keep- 
ers with the result that in the first the 
swarming was decreased from 48 per- 
cent to 21 percent; in the second the 
swarming was reduced from 100 per- 
cent to 57 percent; in the third the 
swarming was but 14% percent as 
against 39 percent when the bees were 
left to swarm naturally. A resultant 
increase in honey with colonies man- 








aged according to plans of the depart 
ment was very evident. 

The department figures, from statis 
tics gathered last season from the bee 
keeper experimenters, that there is a1 
annual profit in bee-keeping of 58 per- 
cent on capital invested. This, o/ 
course, does not take into account the 
cost of labor involved. 

Pure Italian stock is recommended 
to every one, owing to its ability to” 
resist European foul brood. 


———— 


Spring Notes.—The following from 
Morley Pettit, Provincial Apiarist of 
Ontario, is applicable to warmer lati- 
tudes also. 


“If the hive is warm they can spread 
out and cover more brood. This means 
more young bees will be hatched in 
the same time. Then when summer 
comes there will be more workers in 
the hive to gather honey. Any one 
who thinks about this for a moment 
will see why all hives should be kept 
warmly packed and sheltered from 
cold winds during what bee-keepers 
call the spring breeding up time, right 
up to settled warm weather. 

On the other hand, entrances must 
not be closed. There is that about 
bee nature which does not brook con- 
finement, and except when bees are 
screened in for moving, they must 
have ‘free ingress and egress’ to 
their hives. On bright, cold days it is 
well to shade the entrance, however, 
lest the sunshine tempt some bees to 
come out and be lost on the snow.” 


Illinois Bulletin Issued.— Foul Brood 
Bulletin No. 1, of the Illinois State Bee 
Inspection Department, has just been 
issued. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing Mr. A. L. Kildow, State 
Bee-Inspector, Putnam, Ill, or by ad- 
dressing the American Bee Journal 
office, Hamilton, III. 


OO —— 


Death of Oliver Foster.—Just as we 
are going to press, we learn of the 
death of Mr. Oliver Foster, of Colo- 
rado. Mr. Foster was a large honey- 
producer and an authority on comb- 
honey production. A sketch of his 
life will be given in the May issue. 


————— 


Honey-Bread in Europe.—The food 
value of honey seems to be better un- 
derstood in the “old countries” than 
over here, and enormous quantities 
are used. Cakes and sweet-breads made 
with sugar soon become dry and 
crumbly, and to get the good of them 
they must be eaten when fresh; but 
where they are made up with honey, 
they seem to retain their moist fresh- 
ness indefinitely. In France, honey- 
bread a year or 18 months old is pre- 
ferred to that just made. They say “it 
has ripened.” It is the preservative, or 
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AN ORCHARD OF ALMOND TREES 


rather the unchanging quality of honey, 
that makes it so popular with the best 
confectioners.—Z xchange. 

=< ————— 

The Bij-Vanger or Bee-Pirate of Africa. 
—In our September and November 
numbers for 1912, we made mention of 
the bee-eating philanthus of Europe, 
andof the experiments carried on by 














the celebrated entomologist Fabre. 
The South African Poultry Magazine, 
published in Johannesburg, in its De- 
cember number, contains an article by 
G. B. Oettel on these insects: 

This season the dry weather has 
brought along the familiar yellow- 
bodied bzj-vanger, now more commonly 
known as the “Pirate.” This insect 
haunts the watering places of bees and 





entrances of hives, especially those 
which are not provided with a fairly 
wide porch for shade, and seizes the 
bees which are unwary enough to be 
about at thetime. Her depredations— 
for it is only the female of the species 
that commits these raids and onslaughts 
on theinmates of the hive—are serious, 
and often demoralize the whole apiary. 

I have seen whole colonies listless 
and “at home,” fearful of the attacks 
of these horrid insects which hover, 
sometimes a dozen at a time, in front 
of the entrances, awaiting the incom- 
ing heavily-laden-with-stores-bee, as 
she drops over-burdened upon the 
alighting-board, preparatory to crawl- 
ing inside to disgorge her supplies of 
nectar, or to get rid of the huge loads 
of pollen collected for the steadily in- 
creasing patches of brood which should 
now be filling every available space 
within the hive. 


For the town bee-keeper the only 
really effective way to get rid of these 
insects is to catch them by means of a 
butterfly-net. This is readily accom- 
plished by choosing a sunny day for 
the time of our operations. Half an 
hour spent in this way several morn- 
ings or afternoons will soon effect 
a clearance. My experience has been 
that the -pirates quickly find out the 
danger zones, and leave them for other 
centers where their depredations are 
not disturbed. In this connection 
several informed me that poultry are 
excellent catchers of these pests, par- 





AN APIARY IN CALIFORNIA IN THE MIDST OF ALMOND BLOSSOMS. 
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ticularly when the alighting-board of 
the hive is fixed just above the height 
of the birds’ heads. They look out for 
the scuffle which invariably follows 
the attack of the pirate, and when both 
insects roll off onto the ground, one 
peck sees the end of the invader’s 
temerity, and she herself restsin the 
crop of the fowl. 


————————— 


An Illinois Bee-Keeper Passes Away. 
—Mr. S. T. Crim, of Dawson, IIl., who 
died Jan. 14 last, had almost rounded 
out his 73d year. Coming from Lou- 
doun Co., Va., where he was born Feb. 
29, 1840, he spent the last 30 years of 
his life in Illinois, keeping bees. 

The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will miss one of its older loyal 
members, who stood for the right and 
for progress. 


——__.g—_____ 


Kansas Loses Appropriation. — The 
bee-keepers of this State fared badly 


at the hands of the Legislature, whose 
watchword seems to be economy in 
appropriations, but in many cases crip- 
pling the legitimate interests of the 
State. We have a splendid foul brood 
law, and that is all. We did not re- 
ceive one cent as an appropriation, 
and, more than that, it took the hardest 
kind of work to keep them from re- 
pealing the law itself. 
O. A. KEENE, Sec. 


~— 
_— 





A Pleasing Picture of Flowers.—On 
the front cover page of this journal is 
a picture of wild asters or daisies, 
taken by Wesley Foster. He wrote us: 

“This little clump of flowers was 
growing inan orchard close to one of 
the apiaries of Mr. W. P. Collins, of 
Boulder, Colo. He is president of the 
Colorado Association. 

“The bees were busily gathering 
pollen from the flowers before I fright- 
ened them away in focusing my camera.” 





BEE-KEEPING ¢&) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Manufactured Honey 


A loyal sister sends the following, 
clipped from a religious periodical, 
with a woman’s name signed to the 
clipping: 

Put three pounds of granulated sugar into 
a porcelain vessel. Add sufficient water to 
moisten and make a thick syrup. When 
boiled to_a syrup add one pound of good 
honey and let the mixture come to a boil. 
Remove from the fire and pour in vessels 
desired. The increased quantity will be 
found as good as the original pound of 
honey, and a great many people like it het- 
ter because of the absence of the honey 
comb, which is dissolved. 

That woman and that religious peri- 
odical might be in better business than 
giving publicity to such stuff as that. 
Let us be charitable and attribute it to 
ignorance, for no intelligent mother 
would be likely to palm off upon her 
children a mixture of three parts sugar 
to one part honey as being “as good 
as” pure honey. That woman is prob- 
ably entirely ignorant of the fact that 
thousands are injured in health by the 
excessive demand made upon their 
digestive organs in changing cane sugar 
into invert sugar, whereas honey is 
ready for direct assimilation without 
making any such demand. Taking this 
view of the case, a pound of sugar is 
not as wholesome an article of diet as 
a pound of honey, and neither are three 
pounds as good, even though a pound 
of honey be added. 

That statement that “a great many 
people like it better” would be laugh- 
ableif it were not sad. If we “let the 
mixture come to a boil,” the sugar part 
is as good as ever, but the honey is in- 
jured beyond repair. The delicate 
flavor and aroma of honey will not 
stand boiling. It is a pretty safe guess 
that the woman inthis case did not 
learn from her own children that they 


liked the boiled mixture better than 
the unboiled honey. 

But the reason given why “a great 
many people like it better” is “be- 
cause of the absence of the honey 
comb,” and the honey comb is absent 
because it “ is dissolved!” That’s some- 
thing new under the sun. Dissolve a 
thing and presto, itis gone! Equally 
new under the sun is the idea that one 
can dissolve wax in hot sugar and 
honey. Heretofore the most that could 
be done in that way was to melt it. 
And if “a great many people” like 
honey better with no comb, or with 


the comb dissolved, it seems a bit 
strange that they will pay a higher 
price for honey in the comb than for 
the pure honey extracted from the 
comb. Poor woman! Poor periodical! 


A Sister’s Experience in Wisconsin 


I started with 2 colonies about 5 
years ago, and have 28 now. I have 
not tried to work for lots of colonies, 
but to keep them strong in bees. Two 
years ago I took 15 colonies out of the 
cellar and secured 1200 pounds of honey 
and increased my bees to 27 colonies. 

Last year, being a very poor year, I 
did not get any honey; it was too dry. 
This year I had to unite a few colonies, 
as I hada few queens laying nothing 
but drone eggs. I got about 700 pounds 
this year. I tend the bees myself. 

(Mrs.) GEoRGE SCHMIDT. 


You were very wise to run for 
strength rather than number of colo- 
nies, and you certainly did well to get 
80 pounds per colony, and nearly 
double your number of colonies be- 
sides. 


<> 
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Color or Pollen 


Miss Annie D. Betts, who appears to 
be one of the keenest observers among 
British bee-keepers, reports some ob- 
servations upon pollen that are inter- 
esting, British Bee Journal, page 33. 
Two observers may report two differ- 
ent colors of pollen from the same 
plant, and both may be right. The 
pollen of Zrica cinerea may be quite 
pale gray, varying from this to almost 
black. This variation is largely due to 
the presence, in some of the loads, of 
portions of anthers, sand, etc. A great 
quantity of such “foreign bodies” is 
found in the dark-colored loads, less 
or none in the light-colored ones. It 
is possible, too, that the color of the 
pollen, like the quality of the nectar, 
may be affected by soil and climate. 

Miss.Betts says: 


It appears that the color of pollen is also 
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vreatly affected by the state of the weather. 
i have noticed that loads of chestnut pollen 

Castanea vulgaris) are nearly lemon-yellow 
on dry days, but distinctly green shortly 
afterrain. A writer in the Bienen-Zeitun 
of 1801, page 171, points out that the color o 
pollen varies with its age, and also with the 
weather, He describes the pollen of the 
opium poppy (Papaver somniferum) as green 
when young, becoming whitish when older. 
He also states that pollen secretes more oil 
on its surface on good nectar days; and sug- 
gests that the bees use this oil to stick the 
pollen together when collecting it. That 
they do this consciously is doubtful, espe- 
cially inthe light of Mr. Sladen’s observa- 
tions on how the corbicula is filled, but the 
more oily pollen would certainly stick to- 
gether better; and this may partly account 
for the enormous loads carried home on fine 
days, and the very small ones seen ir bad 
weather (though these last are probabl 
also due to the scarcity of pollen on noes | 
days). 

Some of the differences of opinion as to 
the color of pollen have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that a load of pollen, if kept, will 
often, as Mr. Macdonald points out, change 
color. On one occasion I took from a bee a 
load of bright red pollen (probably froma 
pelargonium, though I could not traceit). It 
was kept in a drop of water ona glass slip 
covered with a cover glass, and next day 
was no longer red, but yellow. The sub- 
stance producing the red color had either 
evaporated or undergone some chemical 
change. (The drop of water had naturally 
dried up in the course of 24 hours.) 


=e. 


Lost All Her Bees 


The reason you have not heard from 
“Ima” for some time is that she lost 
all her bees during the winter of 1911- 
12, and was unable to buy aay near to 
start over. However, I think this 
spring I will buy several colonies, and 
you will be hearing from me with a 
tale of my experiences, for I expect 
caring for the bees, and there is nothing 
I like better than to write about them. 

John is trying to persuade me not to 
get any more bees. He is still very 
much afraid of them. “Ta.” 





I am sorry that you lost all your 
bees, but glad that you have not lost 
your interest in them, and hope you 
may be very successful in getting that 
new apiary started this spring. 


Experience With Many Eggs in a Cell 


In the February issue of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journalis an item entitled, 
“Cause of Many Eggs in a Cell.” 

In the spring of 1911 I had a swarm 
of bees whose queen laid drone eggs. 
I thought I would requeen the swarm, 
but could not find the queen. I tore 
the hive all apart, gave them a new 
body, looked the frames over very 
carefully, and shook the bees in front 
and watched them crawl in. went 
back the next day and tried to find her, 
but could not. 

Thinking that she was dead, I put in 
a caged queen. After leaving them 
alone for three days I went back and 
found the new queen dead. I opened 
the hive, and onthe first frame I took 
out I found the old queen. I shut the 





hive up with disgust, and did not go. 


near it for 10 days. I then found sev- 
eral queen-cells and more started from 
drone eggs. What became of that old 
queen I never knew. In. another hive 
' had a good queen-cell. I gave it to 
them. Intwo days it hatched, and 10 
days later I noticed that the queen was 
fccundated. In due time I saw worker 
brood capped over, and I can safely 





say I saw hundreds of cells with from 
two to eight eggs in a cell. 

Later I looked into the hive and 
those cells had just one grub in 
a cell, and there were lots of cells 
with several eggs in a cell; even 
the sides of some of the cells had eggs 
on them. The swarm was very small 
by this time, so I gave them hatching 
brood from other hives. That queen 














laid several eggs in each cell until the 
swarm was strong in bees. That was 
one of my best swarms in 1912. 
(Mrs.) A. A. Goon. 
Lakewood, Wash. 


This is a plain case of plurality of 
eggs in a cell because there was a pro- 
lific queen with too few bees to take 
care of all the eggs she could lay; just 
what usually happens in such a case. 














Conducted by WEsLEyY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Bee-Keeping Upon the Divide South of 
Denver 


There are many more counties in 
Colorado where bees assume an im- 
portant role than bee-keepers realize. 
Upon the divide, south and east of 
Denver, is a beautiful country (forthe 
plains) at an elevation of from 6000 to 
7000 feet. This country, slightly roll- 
ing, has quite alittle timber and a more 
abundant rainfall than the lower plains 
to the east. The Demonstration train 
made three stops—Elbert, Elizabeth, 
and Eastonville. Alfalfa is grown 
without irrigation, and produces con- 
siderable white honey. Sweet clover 
helps out more than it is given credit. 
The bees undoubtedly gather consider- 
able honey from the wild-flower bloom 
in the neighboring hills. 


Swarming is prevalent from May to 
September, and the farmers get little 
honey. “The yellow jackets get rid of 
the bees,” they tell me, but Iam of the 
opinion that the yellow jackets get rid 
of only those colonies that have 
swarmed themselves to weakness and 
late swarms that are so weak that they 
do not get honey in sufficient quantity 


to winter. A handful of bees issuing 
as a swarm in September is not an un- 
common occurrence. What can be 
expected of such a colony ? 


Nearly every farmer has a few hives, 
and those who give them care are get- 
ting fair returns. The local market is 
not supplied except by honey from the 
heavier producing districts. 


From my present knowledge of the 
markets, I believe that Colorado could 
consume a much larger percentage of 
our total crop than at present. The 
higher price obtainable in the eastern 
markets determines where the honey 
will go. Colorado markets are now 
comparatively destitute of comb honey. 
If some of the honey that has been 
shipped East was now available for the 
home market, a better price would be 
realized than was had the past fall. 
Bee-men want the money for their 
honey, and the local dealers will not 
buy the year’s supply of honey out- 
right, so the honey goes East. 

It is possible that I may be a little 
hasty in saying that the comb-honey 
market is cleaned up in the West, but 
I do not know of any quantities at 
hand, and I do know that some fair 
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markets for comb honey are very 
poorly supplied at this writing, March 
10. Denver wholesalers quote comb 
honey to our Boulder merchants at 
$3.50 per case of 24 sections. This 
honey will probably grade choice or 
better. 


THE ALEXANDER PLAN OF INCREASE IS A 
FAVORITE METHOD IN COLORADO. 


KEEP ALL WAX AND PROPOLIS REMOVED 
FROM THE FRAMES. 


Sweet Clover Gaining Recognition 


The lowlands along the Arkansas 
River, near Holly, Colo., are being 
taken by sweet clover apparently. This 
land is alkali in places, and the farmers 
are getting feed value out of the clover 
instead of fighting it. Lord Ogilvy, 
agricultural editor of the Denver Post, 
recommends the growth of sweet 
clover on this land. The interest in 
this crop is such that it seems a sweet 
clover institute would be welcomed. 


Shallow Frames for Producing the Home 
Supply of Honey 


There are probably a few thousand 
farmers in Colorado who have bees. 
The majority have modern hives ar- 
ranged for comb-honey production, or 
section-holder supers to put on top of 
their box-hives. These farmers use a 
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THE MONUMENT PLANT—A MONARCH OF THE MESAS. 


large part of their honey at home, cut- 
ting it out of the honey-boxes and 
putting them back on the hive. How 
much better it would be for them if 
they would use shallow frames in the 
supers. Morehoney would be secured, 
and the expense for sections avoided. 
This is one of the things being 
shown onthe demonstration train now 
touring Colorado for a month’s trip. 
Mr. Frank Rauchfuss has advocated 
this plan for the farmers for some time. 
It is being foliowed by quite a number. 
—_—____—_+-2»_____ 


Monument Plant 


The monument plant has light creamy 
blossoms 2 inches in diameter; the 
flower stalks growing 2 to 3 feet tall is 
visited by scores of bees. A velvety 
green leaf makes this a brilliant desert 
flower. Any park would be graced by 
its presence. The mesas are dotted 
here and there with them, and as a 
source of honey during May, the monu- 
ment plant is important. 

Many on first sight call it the yucca, 


which itJis not, as it has not the spine- 
shaped leaf. The monument plant is 
“monarch of the mesas,” as no stock 
will eat the leaves. Perhaps you can 
find the bee on the blossoms. 


Honey Recipes 


Three thousand copies of the follow- 
ing recipes by Mrs. A. Rauchfuss, were 
given out on the Colorado Agricultural 
College demonstration train carrying a 
bee-keeping exhibit: 

Honey Brown Breap.—One cup corn 
meal, one-half cup honey, one cup rye 
meal, one cup sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful salt, one teaspoonful soda. Steam 
four hours, then dryin oven 15 min- 
utes. 

Aurora Honey Cooxies.—One cup of 
honey, one pint sour cream, one even 
teaspoonful soda dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of boiling water. 

Mix honey, cream and soda together 
thoroughly, add a cup of chopped nuts 
(any kind desired), one teaspoonful of 
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ground ginger, and a heaping table- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon. Add 
flour enough to make a dough stiff 
enough to handle easily on the board, 
roll out part into buttered tins and 
bake in a moderately hot oven until 
nicely browned. 


Honey GInceR SNAps.—One cup of 
butter, one cup of sugar, one cup of 
honey, one cup of water, one heaping 
tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, one 
scant teaspoonful of baking soda. 

Sift soda into 1% pints of flour, 
cream the cup of butter with the sugar, 
add other ingredients and more. flour 
to make a dough that can te rolled 
out. Cut into desired shape and bake 
in a moderate oven. 


Sea Foam Canny. — Two-thirds cup 
of honey, three cups granulated sugar, 
whites of two eggs, one-half cup boil- 
ing water, one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
one cup of nut meats. 

Boil honey, sugar and water until if 
tested in cold water it is brittle. Pour 
this in a thin stream over the whites 0; 


two well beaten eggs, beating the whole 
all the time until like a thick cream, 
then stir in briskly the nut meats and 
vanilla, and pour out into a buttered 
dish. After it has hardened cut into 
squares. 


Spring Meetings of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association 


The Western Slope in Colorado is 
so remote from Denver, where our 
conventions are held annually, that few 
of our members there can get to them. 
A spring meeting of bee-keepers, held 
under the auspices of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, is be- 
ing arranged for the Western Slope, 
probably at Delta, and one may be held 
at Grand Junction. The meeting will 
be held in April. Particulars may be 
had from the secretary, Wesley Foster, 
of Boulder. Notices will be printed in 
the local papers. These are aimed to 
be bee-keeping institutes for discus- 
sion and questions. 
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Cenducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels. Tex. 


Prospects for an Early Season 


The winter here has been unusually 
fair, with very little severe cold weather 
as compared with former years. The 
cold weather was of short duration, 
but much rainy weather prevailed, 
This tends to bring an early spring. 
and early honey-flows. The catclaw, 
“ guajilla,” and mesquite, all early 
honey producers, are all three _bene- 
fited by fall and winter rains. There- 
fore, the prospects for a crop from 
these sources are very bright. 

A peculiar circumstance is that, al- 
though the winter has been warm, the 
mesquite trees, etc., have not shown 
any signs of coming out of their win- 
ter dormancy. The buds have not be- 
gun to swell, while many trees are in 
foliage by the beginning of March. I 
have noted this dormant condition of 
the mesquite trees in previous years. 
When the buds do begin to swell they 
develop with such rapidity that the en- 
tire mesquite trees are soon covered 
with a profusion of luxuriant nectar- 
yielding bloom, with hardly time to 
get bees in shape for this early flow. I 
anticipate such a condition this year 
unless late frosts should interfere. 
This is hardly to be expected. The 
prospects are good, and following the 
short crop of last season, the bee- 
keepers feel very much encouraged. 


> 





Bee-Keeping in Mexico 


There has been enquiry about bee- 
keeping in Mexico, and it has been our 
purpose to collect such data as might 
be of interest. On account of the pres- 
ent disturbances in that country, how- 
ever, we have not undertaken this 
work. But through the acquaintance 
of several friends in Mexico, some of 
whom have studied the bee-keeping in- 





dustry of that country, we shall be en- 
abled to procure some reliable notes of 
existing conditions, which we expect 
to give. 

There is no doubt but that much nec- 
tar is going to waste in many Mexican 
localities, which might be profitably 
secured by progressive and adventur- 
ous bee-keepers. Whether it can be 
made to pay is what must be investi- 
gated. For this reason it is highly im- 
portant that the market situation be 
looked into properly, both as to de- 
mand that might be worked up for the 
product obtained, as well as the price 
and distance to market and cost of 
transportation. 

It is apparent, from the several in- 
quiries received, that much interest 
would. be given to the matter of Mexico 
bee-keeping if conditions there were 
not so unsettled. It will be only a 
question of time when every thing will 
be quiet again in that country, and 
this will very likely be followed by 
some progress in Mexico’s bee-keep- 
ing conditions also. 

We would be grateful to all who can 
give us any information on bee-keep- 
ing in Mexico, to kindly write us. 
Direct to New Braunfels, Tex. 
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Net or Gross Weight of Honey Packages 


The question of proper weight of 
standard honey packages is becoming 
more serious each year. It is time the 
bee-keepers “get together” and come 
to a final agreement regarding this 
very important matter. The demand 
for packages holding full net weight of 
honey to the can or pail is increasing. 
The largest buyers of honey are care- 
ful to put into their enquiries regard- 
ing prices, a proviso of full net-weight 
packages, and require a guarantee of 
this-from producers. 





We have experienced some trouble 
with a few buyers who did not under- 
stand that a certain size package on 
the market could not be filled with the 
desired amount of honey because that 
package was not large enough to hold 
it. The only way is to procure pack- 
ages that will hold the proper amount. 
The pure food laws require it, and 
this would not only protect the con- 
sumers, but also the bee-keepers who 
are aiming to give full value for the 
money. Many bee-keepers sell what is 
known as short gallon, half gallon and 
quart cans of honey. There would be 
nothing wrong with this if it was made 
known that these packages were 
actually short in weight. But when 
the individual containers are not labeled 
the discovery is not easily made. But 
it is not fair to those producers who 
put out the same kind of packages 
holding full net weight, 12 pounds to 
the gallon, 6 pounds to the half gallon, 
and 3 pounds to the quart can. 


Especially is the difference notice- 
able in the crop of an extensive honey 
producer. For instance, if one bee- 
keeper markets a crop of 50,000 pounds 
of honey in the size of packages men- 
tioned, and he gives full weight, it 
means a loss of several hundred dollars 
to the honest packer, as against the 
man who gives short weight. Both 
producers and buyers are familiar with 
the standard size packages of honey, 
universally put on the market. There 
are the two 60-pound square cans toa 
case, ten 12-pound round pails to a 
case, and ten 6-pound, and twenty 3- 
pound to a case. The producer quotes 
his honey at so much per pound for 
each according to style of package, 
viz.: so much per pound for two 60- 
pound cans toa case, so much for ten 
12-pound pails to a case, and so on. 
He makes out his invoices, bills, etc., 
for 120 pounds of honey in each case, 
and 60 pounds for the ten 6-pound and 
twenty 3-pound cans. On his cases 
he may also have the same indicative 
figures, showing either two 60-pound, 
ten 12-pound, ten 6-pound, or twenty 3- 
pound cans of honey to the case. 


_ Since the buyers make their orders 
in the same manner, or so many cases 
of two 60-pound cans, ten 12-pound 
pails, or 6-pound, etc., at so much per 
pound, it would indicate that both pro- 
ducer and consumer allude to actual 
contents of honey in each case. It 
would be only natural to suppose the 
two 60-pound cans of honeyto a case 
would mean 120 pounds of actual honey, 
especially since the buyer is charged 
for 120 pounds at so much per pound. 
Nothing is said about the weight of the 
cans or about a charge for the con- 
tainers, or the short weight of honey, 
should full weight packages not be 
used. 

We bring this matter up, first, to aim 
at an adoption of proper sizes of 
honey packages for all alike; second, 
to make it fairer for every bee-keeper, 
so one need not lose or be ‘compelled 
to compete with others who make use 
of short-weight packages, when the 
former furnishes full weight, or de- 
sires to do so for honesty’s sake; and, 
third, that no trouble may arise with 


reference to complying with the pure 
food laws. 
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Conducted by J. L. ByErR, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Noxious Weeds as Honey-Producers 


On page 46 of the February issue, is 
given alist of noxious weeds banned 
by the State of Iowa, with the state- 
ment that none of them, fortunately, 
are honey-producers. Mr. Editor, you 
had better scrutinize that list again. 
What about wild mustard ? If it is the 
same mustard that grows here in the 
grain fields, that weed is a fine honey- 
yielder, as many bee-keepers will be 
ready to attest. Then what about 
milkweed? Here isone of our most 
profuse yielders of nectar; but in most 
localities it is not plentiful enough to 
cut much of a figure in the surplus. 


It takes quite a heavy toll of bees, 
while they are working on the plant, 
owing to the peculiar glutinous, stringy 
pollen; yet I would be glad to havea 
few hundred acres within reach of my 
bees, as the one locality where it is 
plentiful always thrives when it is in 
bloom. Then what about the much 
maligned Canada thistle? While we 
do not cultivate this plant, neverthe- 
less where it is plentiful enough to be 
of any account for the bees, it yields 
the most delightfully flavored honey 
that can be produced, and its color is 
in keeping with the flavor—very light. 


At the Lovering yard, illustrated in 
the February issue, the thistles are 
plentiful in the rich bottom land that 
surrounds the apiary, and last season 
they blossomed freely when basswood 
was in bloom. The resultant honey is 
a blend of basswood and thistle, and 
we are using it on our table in prefer- 
ence to any other; infact, Mrs. Byer, 
who is very particular as to the honey 
she uses, declares it has spoiled all 
chances of her ever preferring any 
other honey. A number of friends 
who have been at ourplace this winter, 
declare it tastes like the “bumble-bee 
honey they used to have when they 
were young,” To all who were brought 
up on the farm, it will be needless to 
describe what they mean by the phrase, 
as ithas to be realized to understand 
the description. 
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A Honey House 


As the building used at the home 
apiary was very old, the foundation 
rotten, and the roof beginning to leak, 
I decided a year ago to put up anew 
building. Being very busy, and unable 
to get dry lumber, I decided to build 
the house of corrugated iron. This 
iron is painted red, and is sold by 
manufacturers of metal roofing and 
kindred goods. The shingles are also 
metallic, and painted the same color as 
the siding. How it will last remains 
to be seen, but if kept well painted I 
am told that the metal will stand the 
weather for a long time. It may be 
asked, is it not hot to work in it dur- 
ing warm weather? We have found 





no trouble from that source when the 
windows are all open, as is the case 
when extracting. The windows are 
large, 24x30; there are two in the west 
side, one in the east side, in both ends, 
and we get all the breeze there is. 
When the windows are closed, and the 





















with 8 feet siding,and the cost, no 
counting gravel for floor and walls, 
was about $60. This includes all labor 
except the hauling of the gravel and 
two days’ work when I helped to lay 
the floor and do a little excavating for 
the walls. 


Picture No. 1 shows the west side of 
the building; the trees on the south 
side are Norway spruce that have been 
trimmed up about 25 feet, to allow the 
sun toshine in the yard. The other 
picture shows the east side, next to the 
bees. As will be noticed, the window 
on this side is a long way from the 
door—a very desirable feature in any 
honey house, as the bees do not bother 











A CORNER OF MR. BYER’s APIARY. 


weather hot—well, it is a good place 
then to keep extracted honey. 

The windows are screened on the 
outside, the screens being removable. 
Inside they are closed with a sliding 
panel, and bee-escapes can be placed 
in frame of outside screens as desired. 
The foundation is of concrete, and the 
floor is also of the same material, so 
there is no danger of the floor break- 
ing through. The building is 14x20, 


around the door so much, being at- 
tracted to the screened windows. In- 
deed, when the windows are all opened 
a bee seldom tries to get in the door, 
even if we are extracting during a 
dearth. Owing to the corrugations in 
the siding, it was necessary to put beam 
filling of cement concrete mixed fine 
along the plate at the top and along the 
sills at the bottom, to prevent bees 
from getting in the openings. If plain 
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iron is made for building purposes, 
this could be avoided, as it would nail 
down tight to the plates and sills. The 
hives right against the building are 
some empty ones—only a few of the 
occupied ones appearing in the corner 
of the yard, with shade-boards leaning 
against the entrances. 


Value of Willows 
The different varieties of willows are 








Producing extracted honey we have no 
sections to fill with foundation, and as 
for scraping all the extracting combs, 
we do that in April and May on days 
not fit to work with the bees. 





The Odor of European Foul Brood 


Regarding smei/s associated with Eu- 
ropean foul brood (page 42), to some 
people especially on the other side of 
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WILLOWS ARE GOOD FOR THE BEEs. 


all valuable to bee-keepers, as nearly all 
yield pollen, and some are very heavy 
yielders of nectar. They are very 
easily propagated, and will stand very 
hard usage in early growth; in fact, 
will flourish under circumstances that 
would kill other trees outright. The 
view shown in the picture was taken 
from our door-step. For years this 
flat was pastured closely, and every- 
thing in tree life was destroyed. Five 
or six years ago his flat was left for 
hay, and now willows are springing up 
all along the banks of the stream, even 
if floods of ice do wash against the 
young trees every spring. 


In the center of the picture the wil- 
lows can be seen along the frozen 
stream, and down near the brush where 
the stream winds along the bank these 
willows are 25 feet high. 


A camera helps one to appreciate 
Nature. The landscape above is the 
view shown from our door. While I 
have often seen travelers, in the sum- 
mer time, stop and take a picture of 
these flats, I never appreciated the 
beauty of the place until I had taken 
a picture myself. 


<>. 


Bee-Work in Winter 


Replying to Miss Wilson, page 83, I 
would remind her that I spoke of 
“real work in the apiary.” Yes, I make 
plans, “build castles in the air,” etc., 
during the winter months. I often 
spend the hours from 5 until 7 o’clock 
in bed at this planning, when, in the 
summer time, I would be out-of-doors. 
{ read a lot, and write quite a bit, but 
then all this planning, reading and 
writing is not real work to the chap 
that is outdoors all summer hustling. 











the line, the disease is not repellant 
to the olfactory nerves, while here in 
Ontario it is obnoxious to an extreme 
degree. It was my lot to find the first 
bad cases in Ontario, and I agree thor- 
oughly with Mr. Pettit and Mr. Harris. 
After learning the disease with its 
characteristic odor, my mose was all 
I needed to tell if European foul 
brood was present. A badly diseased 
apiary could be smelled 100 feet if the 
wind was right, and a mildly diseased 
colony could be detected by placing 
the nose at the entrance. The latter 
testis a good one for American foul 
brood, too, provided the top of the 
hive is sealed closely to avoid upward 
circulation. 


I have read again what friend Sladen, 
of Ottawa, Ont., said about the ques- 
tion, and now the whole solution of 
the problem is plain to me. Mr. Sladen 
admits the smell is “extremely strong,” 
and that a “penetrating odor is given 
off” froma foul colony, du¢ he further 
states that, to Aim, the odor was 
“gamey” and “ appetizing.” 


There, you have the situation ina 
nut-shell. To friend Pettit, as well as 
myself and a number of other Canucks, 
the smell of European foul brood is 
highly obnoxious. To Dr. Phillips and 
a number of other friends, it is a 
“ gamey ” odor, and “ appetizing” in its 
effect. “Tastes differ, as the old lady 
said when she kissed the cow.” 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Do Bees Consume More Stores in Mild 
Winters ? 


My experience is that they consume 
less, and at the same time rear more 
bees. This had been an _ unsettled 
question with me, but the past winter 
has settled it. It was one of the mild- 
est winters we have experienced, and 
much of the time the bees were as ac- 
tive as in spring. They have con- 
sumed far less stores than ever before. 
The brood-nest contains lots of honey; 
in fact, too much for brood-rearing, 
and we have removed it. 

From reports, many other Dixie bee- 
keepers are experiencing the same 
thing (too much honeyin the brood- 
nest). Remove the heaviest broodless 
combs and put empty ones instead. 
Owing to the late heavy honey-flow 
last fall the bees were a little heavier 
with stores than usual, but an unusually 
small amount of stores was consumed. 


~~ 


Wintering in Florida 


After taking a look at the photo- 
graph on page 16 of the January num- 
ber of the American Bee Journal, many 
bee-keepers wrote me they wished they 
could be with me in the land of flow- 
ers. A number visited me, and we had 
a good time fishing, launch riding and 








oyster gathering. The beautiful shell 
beach for miles along the coast was 
our “stamping ground.” We visited 
orange groves, etc. They were happy 
and well spent hours, but the bee in- 
dustry was our hobby, and much val- 
uable information was exchanged. 

There were bee-keepers with me 
from all parts of the country, and even 
far off Canada was well represented. 
The country and climate proved an 
attraction to many. They invested in 
real estate, and expect to spend the 
winters there. 
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Apiary Work 


The honey-flow is now on in almost 
all parts of Dixie. Bees are swarming, 
and must have constant attention for 
the next few weeks, looking out for 
swarms, keeping hives supplied with 
plenty of super room. This can best 
be done by raising the supers they have 
and inserting the new below, next to 
the brood-chamber. This should be 
kept up for 3 or 4 weeks; then let them 
fill all the supers they have started. 

Almost all bee-keepers in Dixie use 
but one super for each colony, when 
they should have three, so the bees do 
not store much surplus and swarm too 
much. Plenty of storing room will 
check swarming and keep the bees at 
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work, and far more honey will be har- 
vested. If the hives are elevated from 
their bottoms by means of a %-inch 
square strip placed under each side the 
same length as the hive, it will give 
good ventilation. This will also check 
swarming and loafing, or lying outside. 
Now is also a good time to make arti- 
ficial increase by dividing the colonies 
that have started queen-cells into two 
equal parts; if possible leaving the 
queenless part on the old stand. 

This equal dividing of brood, bees, 
and honey cures colonies of the swarm- 
ing impulse, and, as a rule, the two 
divisions will store more honey than if 
left undivided. They make the best 
colonies for the next flow during sum- 
mer or fall. 
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The Orange as a Honey-Plant 


This includes all citrus fruit; the 
orange, lemon, lime, cumquats, tanger- 
ines and grape-fruit. This fruit grows 
extensively in many sections of south- 
ern Florida, and furnishes abundant 
pollen and nectar for the thousands 
of colonies that are located there. 
In some localities it yields on an aver- 
age as much as 50 pounds per colony 
of surplus honey, which is a very light 
amber, has a heavy body, and very fine 
flavor. The taste is correspondingly 
exquisite, with the odor of the blos- 
soms which cannot be excelled. What 
adds much to its value as a honey- 
plant is that it begins blooming in Feb- 
ruary and lasts for 6 or 8 weeks, cover- 
ing a period of time when there are no 
other honey-plants in bloom. 

The bees build up during this flow, 
and at its close the saw palmetto be- 
gins blooming. This is the greatest 
honey producer along the coast of 
Florida. Aside from its value for 
honey, it has no equal as a fruit pro- 
ducer. Take a look at the photograph, 
and see the trees so laden with the de- 
licious golden-colored fruit that the 
limbs rest on the ground. Nothing 
makes a more beautiful picture to me 
than groves containing hundreds of 
acres of this great fruit. The man 
standing on the rightis Mr. E. B. Rood, 
of Bradentown, Fla. The others are 
his fruit pickers, rigged up for busi- 
ness. Mr. Rood is an extensive bee- 
keeper and fruit grower. Thousands 
of people come here from all over the 
United States during the fall and win- 
ter months and engage in gathering, 
sorting and packing this fruit. They 
have a delightful time during the win- 
ter in this ideal climate, and return the 
following spring with a heavier purse. 
Many of them are bee-keepers who 

appreciate a good thing. 
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Eight or Ten Frame Hives ? 


Dear Epiror:—On page 16, of the 
January number, you call me out for 
preferring 8-frame hives. I do not 
allow natural swarming, so the size of 
swarms that may go out is of no con- 
sideration. Then if you refer back, 
you will see that an 8-frame hive-body 
and a regular shallow extracting super 
compose the brood-nest. Why couldn’t 
I expect even larger swarms than from 
a regular 10-frame hive ? 

As has been shown, the 10-frame 
hive-body is too small proportionately, 



































































































PICKING CITRUS FRUIT IN THE SOUTH. 


and is prohibitive of rapid manipula- 
tion, especially where there is much 
propolis. Nor does a 10-frame super 
make an ideal storing department for 
my locations, for it takes the bees too 
long to fill outside frames or sections, 
and by the time they do, the middle 
comb is travel stained. Such is not 
the case with an 8-frame super. It is 
filled much more quickly and evenly. 
In some of my locations where there 


is aslow honey-flow, bees store but 
little if any in the supers above a 10- 
frame brood-nest, and when they do, 
they filla comb at atime, or start on 
one side and fill one section at a time, 
as if plowing a field. The result is any- 
thing but satisfactory. I have bees in 
many different locations in the South. 
I have tried 10-frame hives in all of 
them, and they are not satisfactory to 
me. 








Foul Brood 


BY J. E. CRANE, 


Vermont State Insbector. 


The greatest drawback to successful 
bee-keeping at the present time is fozd/ 
brood. There are large areas of our 
country that are free from disease, and 
others where there is but little disease; 
and yet I fear that there is more in 
many localities than we now suspect. 
Over most of the northern States in- 
spectors have been appointed. and are 
working each in his own way with but 
moderate success. There have been 
conventions of inspectors to discuss 
the best methods of combating the 
evil. While such gatherings are good, 
they are often at such a distance that 
many inspectors find it difficult to at- 
tend. 

I have been wondering if a depart- 
ment of one of our bee journals might 
not be profitably used for the inter- 
change of opinions among inspectors, 
for the discussion of many points of 
interest connected with inspection 
work. I believe our methods for the 
production of honey, either comb or 
extracted, are up to the standard of 
what they should be, and it is compara- 
tively easy for one to get information. 

But when it comes to foul brood, es- 


pecially European foul brood, how 
many questions I should like to ask 
some person with more experience 
than myself as to the best method of 
meeting the various problems that 
come to an inspector or the enterpris- 
ing bee-keeper! Shall the work of the 
inspector be educational rather than 
simply to suppress the disease wherever 
he may find it? If the latter I fear it 
may not prove of much permanent 
value, as to do so would often destroy 
every colony in a given district. To 
teach the bee-keepers how best to com- 
bat the disease, although slower and re- 
quiring more patience, may in the long 
run produce better results. Some re- 
spect should be paid to the intelli- 
gence and interest bee-keepers take in 
the subject themselves. 


Two bills were introduced into our 
Vermont Legislature during the past 
session for the suppression of conta- 
gious diseases among bees. One was 
an amendment to our present law that 
made it the duty of the inspector to 
visit each yard where disease was 
found, in 20 days from his first visit, 
and burn every diseased colony found. 
If he did not do it, he should be re- 
moved and another inspector ap- 
pointed in his place. This because it 
was thought the inspector had not 
been severe enough. The other bill 
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was introduced from another part of 
our State, repealing our present law 
forits severity, anda new bill intro- 
duced, allowing the inspector to 
make but one inspection, and that 
only before the first of June. This 
because the inspector had been too 
severe. It was necessary to appear be- 
fore theagricultural committee and see 
that neither bill was reported favor- 
ably. We have avery good law as it 
is, and if bee-keepers will co-operate 
with an intelligent inspector, our State 
may in time be made comparatively 
free from disease. 

What is the most practical method 
of disinfecting hives or tools with 
which we have opened diseased hives ? 
I have heard that some thought it 
necessary to boil tools in water for 
half an hour before going to another 
apiary. Yet it would seem that disin- 
fection of tools was often quite as 
necessary in going from one hive to 
another. The boiling method, no 
doubt, is sure, but requires so much 
time it is doubtful if it is often follow- 
ed, oreven practical. 

Is it ever safe to put one colony into 
a hive where there has been disease 
without first disinfecting it? 

How much dependence can be placed 
on Italian bees to control or*subdue 
European foul brood ? 

Is it safe to change comb honey 
supers from a diseased hive to a healthy 
one? 

Are queens ever of any value that 
have been reared in a foul-broody 
colony ? 

Where shaking is resorted to, is it 
necessary to shake on frames of start- 
ers as most inspectors advise? Why 
not just as well shake into an empty 
box and save time and bother ? 

Does European foul brood spread in 
any other way than through the dis- 
eased honey, and if so how? We know 
it moves more rapidly than American 
foul brood, but why? Can any one 
tell us? These and other questions 
come to me as I think the subject over. 
Each individual inspector has experi- 
ences that will often throw light on 
something of which another can get 
no clue. 

The Agricultural Department at 
Washington has given us a great 
amount of technical knowledge of 
brood diseases, and the question how 
to put into practical work the knowl- 
edge we now have is of great impor- 
tance. 


Middlebury, Vt. 

[The foregoing article has struck us 
as so timely and judicious that we use 
itto open a department hereafter to 
be known as “Diseases of Bees.” Mr. 
Crane is one of our oldest and most 
practical apiarists. We find his name 
in the American Bee Journal as far 
back as 1879, when he was president of 
the Addison County (Vt.) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. He could already give 
good advice, and was probably then 
an up-to-date bee-keeper. We urge 
apiary inspectors from everywhere to 
bring their experiences to this depart- 
ment. We want short, pithy state- 
ments, so the reader may get at the 





facts without loss of time. The dis- 
ease question is a serious one.—EbpITor. | 





Illinois State Inspection 


BY A. L. KILDOW, CHIEF INSPECTOR, 


On entering on my work as State in- 
spector, I found that the inspector who 
served before me kept no records, and 
I had to make a new start. 

First, I sent letters to different sec- 
tions of the State, enquiring if disease 
was known in those parts. With the 
replies and information from other 
sources I started out. As conditions 
became known, and the work broad- 
ened, I hired deputies as needed, until 
last season I had 10 deputies doing 
more or less work. There is need of 
more, but our funds will not permit. 
Thus we are handicapped to a great 
extent. In appointing deputies in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, I aim to cut 
down expenses, and consequently they 
are not expected to go far from home. 

The work of the inspector is mainly 
educational. It is his duty to teach the 
bee-keeper how to detect the various 
bee-diseases, how to treat them, and to 
so instruct him that he may know the 
first symptoms of disease should it 
appear in his apiary. 

The amateur is the most needy, as 
his eyes are not trained to detect 
symptoms that would cause a colony to 
become worthless. There are many 
little points that the inspector can give 
to the amateur that otherwise would 
take him years to learn, and the sooner 
he can be educated the better. The in- 
spection work has also been handi- 
capped because we had to act the de- 
tective, and hunt up the bee-keepers. 
As a rule, they have not co-operated 
with us. Many appear to be afraid of 
the inspector, and would rather not 
have their bees examined, for fear dis- 
ease might be found,and they would 
have to clean up,and the thought of 
having to clean up is a “ bugaboo.” 

This only applies to the small bee- 
keeper and the farmer, who thinks he 
has all he can do without (as he says) 
fooling with the bees. As a rule, we 
have no trouble with the man who 
tries to make something out of his 
bees. He is willing to learn. The 





specialist knows that he must keep his 
colonies in good condition or he is 
the loser. If he has never had disease 
in his apiary, he is posted as to what it 
is, and it is not likely to make head- 
way before he discovers it, and he 
makes short work of it. 

On July 24,1 visited the home of a 
man who had opposed our foul brood 
law, and who is one of Chicago’s large 
bee-keepers. I had heard that he 
would serve an injunction on me if I 
came on his place; but for all that I 
made the visit. When I arrived at the 
house I found him in the midst of ex- 
tracting, and very busy. Instead of 
serving an injunction, he treated me 
with as much respectas I have received 
at the hands of any bee-keeper. His 
plan in the treatment of foul brood is: 
In the spring he goes through all his 
colonies (in May), and every colony 
that shows even a single cell diseased is 
marked, and if it is in the out-yard it is 
brought to the home yard, and there 
looked after. Every colony is shaken, 
and the honey extracted and the combs 
melted. While he may never get en- 
tirely rid of foul brood, he will so keep 
it under control that it will not ma- 
terially injure him. Before I left, he 
told me that if I could come back the 
last of the week he would have more 
leisure, and would take me around. 
The bees in his home yard are a good 
grade of Italians. 

Bee-keepers in general should keep 
better bees. With disease all around 
them they must be up to date in every- 
thing pertaining to bee-keeping, if they 
wish to realize anything from their 
bees. Very few places are overstocked 
with bees. My own locality comes the 
nearest to it of any that I know; per- 
haps this is because I am better ac- 
quainted with my own neighborhood. 
I do not believe I am _ over-stating 
when I say that ten times as many col- 
onies could be kept in Illinois at the 
present time,and kept to advantage. 
Besides keeping more bees and better 
bees, we are advised to keep our bees 
better. 

This need was plainly demonstrated 
to me by finding bees kept in every 
conceivable way, some in plain boxes, 
others in boxes with slats nailed in 
top and bottom, some in good frame 
hives with no foundation, and the 
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combs built crosswise, some in barrels, 
and in one case an old trunk was used. 
I did not go into this. The condition 
of the bee-yards varies as much as the 
hives. 

Besides the regular inspection work 
and treatment, it is the plan to have as 
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Spraying Trees in Bloom 


BY H. F. WILSON, 


Assistant Entomologist, Oregon Agricultural 


College. 

R. W. H. VOLCK, Horticultural 
Commissioner of Santa Cruz 

Co., Watsonville, Calif., in the 
January number of Better 

Fruit, under the heading of 
“Caterpillars, Codling Moth, Aphids,” 
pages 16 and 17, makes the following 
statements: “Owing to the very early 
attacks of tussock caterpillars, canker 
worms and leaf folders, the first spray- 
ings should not be delayed until the 
blossoms have all fallen, but applied 
while the trees are in bloom. The 
period from full bloom to the time 
when two-thirds of the blossoms have 
fallen appears to be the most practical 
timing. Spraying with good arsenicals 
will cause no injury to the blossoms..... 
Apply the first spraying when the trees 
are in full bloom to the time when 
two-thirds of the blossoms have fallen.” 


Note that he states that the time 
mentioned afpears to be the best. This 
recommendation, which is undoubt- 
edly given on reliable data and experi- 
ments, is a very dangerous one for 
both the bee-keeper and the horticul- 
turist. Certainly such a practice causes 
the destruction of insects which feed 
upon the nectar of the blossoms, and 
climbing over them in search of it, aid 
in pollenization. In localities where it 
is followed the honey-bees will be de- 
stroyed. One of our local bee-keepers 
suffered such loss from the spraying 
of a single orchard that he was com- 
pelled to move to a different locality. 


It is a common recommendation of 
this station to suggest bees for the or- 
chard and farm, both for cross fertili- 
zation of fruits and the surplus honey. 
In view of this recommendation, I will 
state that in Oregon we have the tus- 
sock moth, canker worm, and several 
caterpillars which cause more or less 
damage to the fruit, but only in one in- 
stance have they caused enough dam- 
age to make it necessary to consider 
methods of control other thau those 
now in use. 


In localities where it becomes nec- 
essary to combat these early-feeding 
caterpillars, the spray should be ap- 
plied before the blossom buds open. 
At that time the young caterpillars will 
be more easily destroyed than a week 
or 10 days later. There may be some 
opposition to this extra application on 
account of the cost, but surely the 
value of the cross-fertilized fruit over 








many demonstrations or “field days” 

throughout the State as the conditions 

will justify. In my opinion, this is the 

practical and educational part of in- 

spection, and I earnestly ask all bee- 

keepers for their hearty co-operation. 
Putnam, IIl. 


ARTICLES~ 


the self-fertilized will be more than the 
cost of spraying. 

Just how much we can depend upon 
the wind and air currents for distribut- 
ing pollen is hard to say, but several 
investigators have carried on experi- 
ments which tend to show that not as 
much pollen is distributed in this way 
as one would expect. 

I suggest that the fruit-growers of 
every State be careful about spraying 
when the trees are in bloom. 

Corvallis, “eae. 
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The lowa ee 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT. 
lowa State Inspector of Apiaries. 


HE Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation bids fair to become one 
of the strong organizations of 
its kind. The members are live 
wires, and propose to place the 

bee-keeping industry on a par with 
other agricultural pursuits in lowa. 
Lack of. organization has given the 
impression that bee-keeping is at a low 
ebb. But the census shows nearly 
30,000 bee-keepers on the farms of 
Iowa. Those occupying less than three 
acres, the limit set by the census bureau 
of the smallest area composing a farm, 
were not reported by the census enum- 
erators. 

As a result, while more than half the 
number of persons keeping bees was 
reported, probably not much more than 
half of the number of bees and product 
is shown in the census figures. Many of 
Iowa’s largest honey-producers live in 
the towns and occupy less than three 





acres of land. Any business in which 
40,000 people are engaged, even in a 
small way, is worthy of more attention 
than has been given by the State of 
Iowa. 

Nothing is being attempted at this 
time by the association that all mem- 
bers present at the convention did not 
agree upon. The things that are now 
being urged are: 

First, an appropriation of funds 
for bee inspection, to be administered 
under the direction of the State Ento- 
mologist. Itis believed to be the best 
plan to take the appointment of inspec- 
tors and administration of the funds of 
the office entirely out of politics. 

Second, the establishment of a chair 
of bee-keeping at the agricultural col- 
lege. The authorities of the school 
favor this move, and it might have 
been done before had there been any 
outside interest apparent to justify it. 

Third, the employment of a lecturer 
on bee-keeping on the extension force 
to appear before farmers’ institutes and 
other assemblies. This has already 
been done temporarily by the appoint- 
ment of C. H. True, of Edgewood, for 
the present winter season. It is ex- 
pected that a regular lecturer will be 
permanently employed before long. 

Fourth, the passage of a law prohib- 
iting the shipment of bees from other 
States into lowa without a certificate 
signed by some authorized inspector, 
showing that they are free from dis- 
ease. The Peterson bill, now pending 
in the Legislature, carries this provis- 
ion. 

Fifth, better premiums and better 
facilities for exhibiting at the State 
and County fairs. The secretary, act- 
ing on instructions from the conven- 
tion, has already written to the secre- 
tary of every county fair association, 
calling attention to the fact that bee- 
keeping is not receiving the attention 
it deserves at the fairs, and suggesting 
a premium list suitable for such exhi- 
bitions. 

Good results are expected from this 
campaign. A committee was also ap- 
pointed to confer with the State Fair 
board regarding the exhibits at the 
State Fair. We expect favorable at- 
tention from this body, and hope that a 
separate division of bees and hive pro- 
ducts will ultimately be established 
with a satisfactory place for exhibition 
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of our products and a creditable pre- 
mium list. 

As fast as these results are attained 
others will be attempted. A bulletin is 
nowin course of preparation by the 
Agricultural College devoted to oppor- 
tunities for bee-keeping in Iowa. 

The Iowa bee-keepers welcome scien- 
tific bee-keepers, and desire them to 
join the association. We fear no com- 
petition from this kind of men, and 
feel that our interests are mutual. On 
the other hand, we already have sev- 
eral thousand too many shiftless bee- 
keepers who have a few colonies ina 
fence corner where the weeds grow 10 
feet tall, and which are not examined 
from one year to another. Such colo- 
nies serve to breed moths and foul 
brood sufficient to keep the careful 
man on the anxious seat all the time. 

Watch the Iowa association move 
into the front row. Every bee-keeper 
worthy of the name owes it to himself, 
ard the cause of honey-production, to 
join the society and lend his influence 
to the work outlined. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
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Dead Larvae Among Live Brood 


BY D. W. MILLAR. 


N THE February Bee Journal, com- 
ment is made editorially on “Dead 
Larve Among Live Brood,” and 
“Causes of Many Eggs in a Cell.” 
Now, strange to say, I have a simi- 

lar case of each in the same hive. The 
dead brood has bees hatching all 
around, apparently healthy, also eggs 
and unsealed brood in adjoining cells. 
I have already sent a sample to Wash- 
ington just as described. The dead 
brood in this form is not uncommon 
with me, but never has been fatal, and 
the temporary weakness is in time 
overcome and the colony none the 
worse. It occurs more in weak colo- 
nies or nuclei that I am building up. 
There are no symptoms of foul brood 
so far as I can see, and the depart- 
ment at Washington may be familiar 
with the cause. 

In the hive from which the sample of 
brood was sent, I at first thought the 
queen was missing and thata laying 
worker had developed, as many of the 
worker-cells contained from two to 








four eggs, but there were no eggs at 
allin the drone-cells. Not caring to 
unite until I had heard from Washing- 
ton, I decided to try the shaking plan 
to get rid of the laying worker, but 
was not thoroughly satisfied that there 
was one, so I took a seat and prepared 
to make a thorough search for the 
queen once more. She was found, and 
was to all appearances a fine one. The 
colony I built up froma nucleus reared 
and mated the queen,and since the 
nucleus was formed there has never 
been a change of queen, and she has 
never stopped laying, to my knowledge. 
Cells with more than one egg are to 
be found not only on one frame, but 
on nearly every one where there are 
eggs at all. 

Might not this be a very prolific 
queen, and, being weakened, the colony 
is short of bees to clean up and look 
aftera larger brood-nest, and she just 
cannot help laying, so gets rid of the 
overflow by doubling them up? When 
seen, the queen would give one that 
impression, as she seemed to be fertile, 
and there were no drones at all in the 
hive, and young bees, as I say, hatched 
all around the eggs, dead larve, and 
unsealed brood. The drone-cells, of 
which there are a few in the hive, 
have no eggs whatever in any of them. 
I will not worry about the queen, for I 
believe that when other things are ad- 
justed she will be all right; but the 
dead brood has had me a guessing for 
some time. 

Bartle, Oriente, Cuba. 


[This may or may not be the same 
as Mr. Townsend speaks of. Even if it 
never proves fatal, it must weaken a 
colony. Please let us know if you 
learn more about it. The duplication 
of eggs, as you surmise, probably has 
nothing to do with the disease. 

You speak of a possible laying 
worker. When this nuisance appears it 
does not appear singly, but in numbers. 

The following letters refer to similar 
facts. Evidently, when disease is found 
the bee-keeper should not at once con- 
clude that foul brood is present. In re- 
porting these cases it would be well for 
the bee-keepers to make note of the 
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conditions otherwise, whether in time 
of scarcity of crop, and whether the 
colony has plenty of stores. The asser- 
tion of some writers that sometimes 
the nurses are stingy and do not feed 
the brood sufficiently might have to do 
with some of these cases. 

The evidences are more and more in 
favor of the Italian bees of pure race: 
—EpITors. 


I had some experience with dead 
larve among live brood last summer. 
It was a colony with a black queen. 
About one-half of the brood was dead. 
The queen was put on trial and con- 
victed, and death sentence passed. I 
sent for an Italian queen, which ar- 
rived about the middle of June. The 
black queen was killed, and the new 
one introduced, and in a week or 10 
days the dead brood was all cleaned 
out and the combs filled with nice, 
pearly brood. I don’t know the cause, 
but I hit the remedy. 


Festus, Mo. S. B. REYNOLDS. 


About dead brood in one colony and 
none in the other. We had the same 
thing in our apiary last summer. The 
brood was scattered all over the combs 
of the affected colony. Some of the 
cells were filled with brood and some 
not; some dead and others alive. We 
became alarmed and moved every comb 
that had brood from the hive and gave 
other brood combs, but to our surprise 
the same thing happened over again. 
Then I thought it was owing to lack of 
bees, as the colony was not very 
strong, and I watched and found this 
to be the case. I then sent for another 
queen, put her in the hive, killed the 
old one, and took all the brood from 
the hive, giving half sheets- of founda- 
tion instead. The new queen com- 
menced to lay in three days after we 
put herin. The colony drew out the 
three frames of starters, the queen 
filled everything with eggs, and we 
had no more trouble with dead larve. 
We think it the fault of the queen. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. Grecory & Son. 


Concerning dead larve among live 
brood, this is a seemingly natural trou- 
ble. I have it to contend with here in 
my section. Your quotation from Mr. 
Townsend would be a fair description 
of the conditions as they exist in my 
apiaries during April, May or June. I 
think this trouble is partially or nearly 
cured through an application of daily 
feed, and I believe breeding from colo- 
nies that seem to be free from the 
trouble would come nearer to a perma- 
nent cure. B. A. ALDRICH. 

Smithland, Iowa. 
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No Glucose in Bee-Candy 


BY W. S. PANGBURN. 


NOTE with interest that the New 
York bee-keepers object to the use 

of glucose in bee-candy (page 58), 
and they are right. I never read 
about that “new discovery” of 
making bee-candy, using part glucose, 
but what I feel like getting up and say- 
ing Vo. It would bea slur to the in- 
dustry. Pure honey and pulverized or 
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granulated sugar, or loaf sugar, have 
given general satisfaction. 

I have bought quite a few queens, 
some of them coming long distances, 
and they were received all right, so far 
as candy was concerned. 

If we use glucose for bee-candy, and 
bee-keepers adopt it generally, the 
next thing will be a big advertfsement 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, or some 
other periodical, setting forth the good 
qualities of glucose, and stating that 
bee-keepers are using it in place of 
honey in making bee-candy, showing 
they realize its superiority over honey. 

Brother bee-keepers, let us keep a 
clean record, and for the good of our 
business don’t mix up with one of the 
worst things we have to contend with 
and give any chance for censure. The 
glucose people are very keen to grasp 
these ideas, and would want nothing 
better in the way of an advertisement 
than to state that we were using glu- 
cose in place of honey in making bee- 
cendy. Let us gently lay it on the 
table. 

Center Junction, Iowa. 


|This is right. It is well known that 
glucose is neither acceptable nor 
healthy for the bees. For wintering, 
or for spring feeding, if no good honey 
is to be had, the best sugar is none too 








good. For mailing queens, glucose 
would be deadly.—Ebiror. } 
Save Your Beeswax 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


HILE the production of honey 
is made the special object in 
keeping bees, especially in 
northern latitudes, yet in every 
apiary enough wax may be ob- 

tained to total a handsome figure in 
four or five years with but little more 
effort than to allow it to waste. Not- 
withstanding this, many who are keep- 
ing bees allow this wax to be lost, or, 
worse still, become a breeder of the 
pests that torment the apiarist who is 
trying to keep his apiary free from the 
wax-moth. 

Bur and brace combs area nuisance 
when frames are handled and the sec- 
tions put on and taken off. Every one 
who is “ booked” for a successful bee- 
keeper will remove these wherever seen 
in any manipulation of the hives, and 
especially when preparing supers and 
hives, for the next year, which were 
used the season previous. As these 
are trimmed from frames, honey- 
boards, etc., they should be carefully 
preserved, as well as broken bits of 
comb, and all drone-comb which is 
cut out to prohibit the useless rearing 
of drones from scrub or grade mothers. 

Then, bees perish often during the 
winter, or there may be combs which 
from crookedness, or because they are 
made up largely of drone-cells, or con- 
tain much pollen, or damaged by mice, 
are unfit for use again. In all such 





cases, the wax the comb contains 
should be secured by rendering. 

Convenient places should be at hand 
for the storage of all these pieces of 
comb and wax, both in the apiary and 
honey-house, so that there will be no 
necessity to drop or scatter them 
about. I have a little box in the seat 
carried with me, when working in the 
apiary, so that it is just as easy to drop 
all bits of wax and comb in this as to 
drop them on the ground. In this way 
I preserve any wax which may be 
trimmed from frames, combs or honey- 
boards. Such pieces are especially 
valuable, for they are composed almost 
entirely of wax, and the rendering of 
them is easy. Itis well to keep these 
and all other comb to be rendered, 
away from moisture and light until the 
operation can conveniently be attended 
to. The rendering of bits of brace and 
bur comb, and other comb in which no 
brood has been reared, is a compara- 
tively simple matter, since they contain 
nothing to prevent the wax readily 
separating from the residue, but with 
combs full of cocoons, bee-bread and 
other foreign matter, the case is dif- 
ferent. 


For comb which contains little for- 
eign matter, the solar wax-extractor is 
a great convenience, as it takes all un- 
pleasantness out of the house, shop or 
honey-house; is handy to drop all bits 
of wax and comb into, and if a cloth 
strainer is put over the place of 
the discharging wax, it comes forth 
ready for market. For the rendering 
of combs containing cocoons, pollen, 
etc. (and those without cocoons need 
not be excluded), I have found noth- 
ing (after having tried everything 
readily at hand for the average bee- 
keeper) better than the following: 

Take a common cast-iron kettle, 
such as is used by nearly all farmers 
for heating water, boiling vegetables, 
etc., for the hogs or hens, one that 
will hold several pails of water; set 


the same on three stones, or three’ 


pieces of gas pipe or bars of iron 
driven in the ground, so as to raise the 
lowest part of the rounding bottom of 
the kettle 3 to 6 inches from the ground. 
Now fit two or more pieces of plank or 
board (nailed so the grain of the tim- 
ber in them runs crosswise of each 
other) so that a rounding surface is 
made to fit the inside rounding bottom 
of the kettle. With a coach or lag 
screw, these fitted planks are screwed 
to the end of an “upright” made from 
a pole 5 or 6 feet long, or froma 2x4 
scantling, the upper part of which has 
holes bored init 4 or 5inches apart. 
Get a pole or scantling 16 feet long, 
and mortice a hole through it 3 or 4 
feet fromthe larger end (if it be a pole), 
so that it will admit the upper end of 
the “upright.”. Next bore a hole 
through the pole at mortice, so that a 
bolt of iron will go through it and any 
one of the holes in the upright, when 
the same is inserted in the mortice. 
Drive an iron stake into the ground 3 
or 4 feet away from the center of the 
kettle as it stands on the stones or iron 





stakes, to the top of which is attached 
a trace chain, which chain is to be at- 
tached to the large end of the pole 
when we are ready for it. 

Fill the kettle half or two-thirds full 
of water and build a fire under it, and 
while waiting for the water to boil get 
a burlap sack which will hold 3 or 4 
bushels, into which place the old 
combs, and tie the mouth of the sack 
securely. Some think that if these old 
combs have been soaked in water 24 
hours they will render better, while 
others hold that such combs should be 
pounded up fine; but after repeated 
trials Iam led to believe this to be a 
loss of labor. 

When the water in the kettle boils, 
slowly lower the sack of combs into it, 
and as soon as melted, “wotk” the 
sack one way and the other with an 
old hoe, and watch the wax rise. If 
allthe comb is not in the sack, raise 
the upper end, untie, and fill until all 
has gone into the sack. Working in 
this way, the whole mass of combs 
will be reduced to a bushel or so of 
refuse, when the sack is to be tied 
down as closely as possible. 

Now put the plank end of the “up- 
right” on the sack, the upper end in 
the mortice in the pole, the iron pin in 
the right place or hole, and the chain 
attached to the anchor iron over the 
big end of the pole, when by bearing 
down on the small end you can press 
the last particle of wax out of that 
mass in the burlapsack, as you “rock” 
the upright this way and that by carry- 
ing the small end of the pole one way 
and the other, thus bringing the up- 
right to bear, under the great pressure, 
on every particle the sack contains. 

Having all the wax out, hang a 
weight on the small end of the pole, 
let the fire go out, and the next morn- 
ing take the cake of wax from the 
whole top of the kettle. Its thickness 
will be in proportion to the amount of 
comb you had to render. 


To prepare the wax for market, try 
this: For every 10 pounds of wax, put 
in a suitable sized vessel, allow two 
quarts of water and one pint of good 
vinegar, and when the whole is melted 
over a fire, strain through common 
cotton cloth into the vessel you wish 
to cake it in, keeping the latter vessel 
where it will remain warm’ enough to 
keep the wax liquid for four or five 
hours. Just watch it a moment, and 
you will see that the whole mass is 
moving or working and stirring about, 
which it will keep doing to a lesser and 
lesser extent as it grows colder. In 
this way all particles of dirt. which the 
strainer did not remove will be found 
onthe bottom of the hardened cake, 
from which it can be scraped witha 
dull knife. 

If you wish something fancy, have 
several tin molds made which will each 
hold a 2-pound “brick,” and when you 
have it all in this way, you can pack it 
in a square box, each cake wrapped in 
asheet of butter paper, the same as 
they do “prints” of butter when you 
can get a fancy or “gilt edged” price 
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forit. If you try this way of saving, 
rendering, and putting up wax for mar- 
ket, you will never allow more to go to 
waste, and may find enjoyment in the 
work, far beyond that of sitting down 
in the “country store” talking “idle 
gossip.” 
Borodino, N. Y. 
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European Foul Brood 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


CORRESPONDENT desires the 
latest wrinkle in the treatment of 
European foul brood. The styles 
for 1913 will be much the same 
as for the past year. There are, 

however, new members of the Bee 
Journal family who need information 
on the subject, and, alas! some of the 
ld members may find their premises 
invaded for the first time this year by 
the dreaded visitor. So it may be well 
o discuss the subject in a sort of gen- 
ral way. 

First and foremost, have only strong 
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colonies. A strong colony may resist 
an attack where a weak one succumbs. 
So if the disease is in your vicinity, or 
within a few miles, and you dread its 
invasion, keep allcolonies strong. Any- 
way, this is a paying thing to do tf there 
were no disease within a thousand 
miles. After the disease has made its 
appearance, you are sure to have weak 
colonies. After being attacked by Eu- 
ropean foul brood, it is only a question 
of time when the strongest colony will 
be weak. Little use to attempt any 
treatment until the colony is made 
strong, either by the uniting of two or 
more affected colonies, or by the giv- 
ing of sealed brood or bees from 
healthy colonies. 


Second, if your bees are not of the 
best Italian stock, introduce that kind. 
Itis now quite generally agreed among 
foul-brood inspectors that the worst 
ravages of the disease occur where 
black blood predominates, and that a 
strong factorin either prevention or 
cure is the introduction of Italian 
blood. Some, however, agree with J. 














E. Crane, who gives it as his opinion, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, page 85, 
“that the ability of bees to resist dis- 
ease depends more upon their strength 
and vigor of constitution than the 
color of their abdominal rings.” Even 
so, it still remains true that in the 
great majority of cases there will be an 
increase of strength and vigor of con- 
stitution where black or hybrid blood 
is succeeded by best Italian blood. In- 
deed, Mr. Crane immediately adds to 
the words already quoted, “On the 
whole it now looks as though the in- 
troduction of vigorous strains of Ital- 
ian bees might, in skillful hands, prove 
a short cut in curing European foul 
brood.” 


Suppose, however, no matter what 
the quality or condition of your bees, 
that the appearance of the brood is 
such as to make you suspicious. The 
first thing to do is to send a sample of 
the suspected brood, perhaps a comb 
4inches square,to Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
Agricultural Department, Washington, 
D.C. If you write him in advance, he 
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will send you a tin box in which to 
mail the sample, and it will cost you 
nothing for this, nor for what he does 
for you afterward. After analysis he 
will give you expert opinion as to 
what is the matter, if anything, and 
, ial add instructions on what to 
oO. 
SHALL THE COMBS BE SAVED? 


Turning now especially to my corres- 
pondent, I suspect the question you 
want answered is whether it is advis- 
able to use the same treatment for Eu- 
ropean as for American foul brood, 
destroying all combs, or whether it is 
better to use the Alexander treatment, 
or some modification of it, without de- 
stroying any combs. Good authorities 
have been very emphatic that the former 
is the only course advisable, consider- 
ing the danger that ignorant or care- 
less bee-keepers might by the latter 
course spread the disease rather than 
stamp it out. I have no quarrel with 
any one who thinks this the safer plan. 
It certainly is safer, at least in the 
hands of the careless. And it would 
be safer still not only to burn up all 
brood and combs, but to burn as well 
all the bees, hives—everything. 

Indeed the time was, when that was 
the only treatment considered advis- 
able for American foul brood, to burn 
up the whole thing, lock, stock, and 
barrel. Yet nowadays no one advises 
to destroy, in all cases, hives and bees; 
although it might be advisable if only 
a colony or two in the neighborhood 
were affected. But such localities are 
getting to be more and more scarce all 
the time, and the effort is made more 
and more to control the disease rather 
than to stamp it out entirely. So if it 
be the right thing to save the hives 
and bees, why not save the combs alsu 
if we can? 

When the combs are destroyed, it is 
not the mere waste of so much valuable 
material. The heavy set-back to the 


colony from having to build up anew 
isa matter of greater consideration. 
Destroy the combs and you can count 
on little from the colony for that sea- 
son; whereas if the combs be left, you 
may have a fair surplus. 


ALEXANDER TREATMENT. 


If you decide to save the combs, you 
may adopt the Alexander plan of treat- 


ment. Jake the colony strong. Kill 
the queen. In 10 days kill all queen- 
cells. In 10 days more give a ripe 


queen-cell of best Italian stock, or a 
virgin just hatched of the same stock. 
When brood from the new queen ap- 
pears, it will be healthy. This makes 
a break in brood-rearing of about a 
month’s duration. 


MODIFIED ALEXANDER TREATMENT. 


Good results have been obtained 
without so long a break in brood-rear- 
ing. Instead of aqueen-cellor avirgin 
just hatched, a laying young queen may 
be given about 20 days after the removal 
of the old queen. Another plan, greatly 
shortening the period of queenlessness, 
has proved well worth trying. At the 


time of removing the old queen, or as 
soon thereafter as the bees will accept 
it, let a queen-cell or a virgin just 
hatched be given. This ought to 
make a break in brood-rearing of not 
more than 10 days. Besides the shorter 
time of queenlessness, there is the ad- 
vantage in this case that the bees do 
not have the discouragement of being 
hopelessly queenless, and there is rea- 
son to believe that this discourage- 
ment is no help to the colony in clean- 
ing up the disease. 


CAGING THE QUEEN. 


The instruction has been to kill the 
old queen. Instead of being killed 
she might be used elsewhere, but for 
the fact that generally a queen does not 
do good work after she has been for 
sometime in a colony badly affected 
with European foul brood. Ina very 
mild case, however, the queen is likely 
to be stillas good as ever, and as the 
only abject in removing the queen (un- 
less she be replaced by a better one) is 
to stop the rearing of brood, there is 
no need to remove her at all. Simply 
cage her in the “hive for a week or 10 
days, and then release her. Evenif a 
certain percent of cases thus treated 
should be failures, the simplicity of 
doing nothing more than to cage the 
queen for a few days may be preferred 
to a surer plan involving several times 
as much trouble. 


RECURRENCE OF DISEASE, 


The question has been asked, “ How 
long does it take to get rid of the-dis- 
ease entirely ?” Perhaps no one can 
answer that question with any degree 
of positiveness. It has been said that 
European foul brood is more persis- 
tent, more difficult to eradicate entirely 
than the American variety. Speaking 
of foul brood and probably referring to 
American, E. D. Townsend says in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, page 45: “Once 
in a locality, always in that locality. 
One can free a hive of the disease, very 
probably a yard, but not a locality of 
any considerable area.” If that be true 
of American, it is more emphatically 


true of European. No matter whether 
the combs are all destroyed in the 
treatment of the disease, it is likely to 
appear again. Yet with proper watch- 
fulness there need never be any bad 
case, and good crops of_ honey may be 
obtained in spite of it. Inthe apiary 
of the writer a single diseased cell is 
considered warrant for treatment, so 
there can never be any very bad case. 

It should be mentioned, however, 
that a very little of the disease is bad 
in its effects, for a colony very lightly 
affected seems to fall behind another 
entirely healthy colony to a larger ex- 
tent than one would suppose possible 
from so small an amount of the dis- 
ease. 

Marengo, III. 
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Color of Queens 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


R. KRAMER holds that the color 
of queens islighter when they are 
reared from a young mother; 
that the queen gets darker in 
color as she grows older, and 

that her progeny is therefore also 
darker. 

He holds that the soil of a country 
has an influence upon the amount of 
mineral contained in the honey, and 
that it thereby influences the color of 
the bees. A soil rich in potash will 
produce lighter colored bees (accord- 
ing to one of his commentators, E. 
Van Hay). What do our queen-breed- 
ers have to say about this? Some of 
them who have reared queens largely 
both in the North and the South ought 
to have an opinion based upon experi- 
ence. 

Is it a fact that a queen reared in 
a very dark cell will be in general 
darker than one reared in a lighter 
colored cell? Or is this because the 
light-colored cells are built at the time 
of the greatest crop and in a favorable 
season ? 

The above enquiry was put in type 
and a proof-sheet sent to a number of 
queen-breeders with a request to give 
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their opinion and their experience. 
rhe following have replied kindly to 
our request, for which we express our 
thanks: J. A. Simmons, J. P. Moore, 
Grant Anderson, W. J. Littlefield, A. B. 
Marchant, Frank F. France, Quirin- 
the Queen-breeder, J. M. Davis, T. S. 
Hall, and J. J. Wilder. It would take 
too much room to give all the replies 
in full, so we will summarize them and 
quote only extracts. 


All agree that a queen gets darker as 
she grows older, but not one thinks 
that the daughters of a young queen 
will be lighter colored than those of 
an old queen. 

J. A. Simmons says: “ ‘lhe inexperi- 
enced will often be surprised at having 
produced both light and dark queens 
from eggs froma evenly-marked queen. 

“A queen is darker as she grows 
older, lam free to admit. But I have 
had such a liking for some good breed- 
ers that I continued to use them as 
such, after they had become so poor as 
to egg laying that they required brood 
from other colonies to maintain their 
colonies’ normal condition, but the 
last queens reared from them were 
just as prolific and as light as the ones 
first reared.” 

Frank F. France says: “I have no- 
ticed that a queen just hatched from a 
cell that has been chilled has a darker 
tip to the abdomen.” 

Likewise Quirin writes: “A light 
or dark cell, light or dark honey, light 
or dark pollen have influence towards 
producing either lighter or darker 
queens, yet said influence is so ex- 
tremely light as not to be noticed for 
several generations. Temperature has 
a far greater bearing on the color prop- 
osition than either food or color of 
the comb. Queens hatched in a low 
temperature may be good sized, etc., 
but will be darker than if hatched at a 
higher degree.” 

As to the effect of the soil upon the 
color of the bees and of the honey, 
France thinks it may affect the honey 
but not the color of the bees. Mar- 
chant says: “I believe that queens 
reared in the North are brighter than 
those reared in the South, and possibly 
itis the soil that causes this, as the 
lands in the North have more potash 
than those of the South.” 

W. Jj. Littlefield says: “The soil 
may or may not influence the color of 
the honey, but I am sure the honey has 
nothing to do with the color of the 
queens; if it did, in early spring when 
we feed back to the bees the dark 
honey that is not fit to put on the mar- 
ket, we would get very dark queens; 
then when we feed white sugar syrup 
we would get much lighter-colored 
queens. The color of the honey, how- 
ever, has quite a little to do with the 
color of the wax, the darker the honey 
the darker the wax will be.” (This 
last proposition, which is out of the 
present subject, deserves a special dis- 
cussion.) 

Grant Anderson has “kept bees on 
many kinds of soils, and has never no- 





ticed any change in the color of the 
bees.” 

J. A. Simmons says: “As my queen- 
rearing experience has been confined 
to soils of a like nature, I cannot deny 
Dr. Kramer’s statement. This is more 
chemistry than I have applied to queen- 
rearing. But would not this difference, 
if correct, also affect the color of per- 
sons eating this honey? Ladies, be 
careful or you may change your color, 
or be sureto get the kind of honey 
that will produce the desired effect. 
Queens alike in color and size may be 
produced from either light or dark 
cells under favorable conditions. It 
will be noticed that, very early or late 
in the season, when there is but little 
honey coming in, colonies made queen- 
less and compelled to rear queens pro- 
duce smaller and darker queens, in 
cells started from dark cell-cups about 
the combs, as if they were made from 
bits of wax gathered from the combs 
already built, and not of their own 
secretion. Therefore, it is my opinion 
that the season, rather than the color 
of the cells. makes the difference in 
the color of queens.” 


T. S. Hall says in part: “Thereis a 
marked difference in the color of some 
queens, when the cells are allowed to 
get chilled or the temperature goes be- 
low the normal. This we know, for we 
have left cells out all night and put 
them the next morning where the bees 
could impart the necessary heat, for 
the hatching of the queen. The differ- 
ent colors of pollen also show in the 
golden bees and queens. Pollen gath- 
ered from sumac gives the light bees 
and queens a golden rich color.” 


J. J. Wilder says: “Iam inclined to 
take side with Dr. Kramer as to the 
color of queens and their progeny be- 
ing affected by the soil, or even by the 
atmospheric condition of a country. I 
believe this will explain also why a 
queen and her progeny gradually 
darken in color as they grow older. 
This only applies to our rich colored 
Italian stock which is bred up for 
color. My opinion is based on experi- 
ence from the high mountainous sec- 
tion of Georgia tothe low sea level 
section of Florida. I have always no- 
ticed that a bright colored Italian queen 
and her progeny gradually darken in 
color, but never thought of bringing 
the matter up for discussion. 

“The color of our Italian stock is 
far more easily maintained on the high 
and dry ridgy sections of Florida and 
the mountainous sections of our coun- 
try. This land is rich in potash. Our 
principal honey plant in the high sec- 
tion is the partridge pea, and it grows 
prolificand yields nectar only on land 
rich in potash. On the other hand, 
on the low, level land of middle 
Georgia, where my _ bee-business is 
located, and the soil is rich in lime, 
we cannot maintain the color of the 
Italian stock. In fact, it is astonish- 
ing how fast the color darkens. The 
same conditions prevail along the low, 
flat, sea level land of Florida, where 
the atmosphere is very heavy and salty. 


There the yellow bands of the Italians 
are so dull in color that they can 
hardly be detected. 

“My apiaries on the high land of 
Florida are stocked with very beauti- 
ful colored Italians. I found this 
stock there, and it has reproduced 
itself up to the present. Very often a 
queen and her progeny come out away 
ahead of the others in color. My api- 
arist calls them our $20 queens, and 
points them out to meas we go over 
the apiaries. When I return a few 
months later,and ask about these ex- 
tra-fine colored queens and bees, the 
apiarist remarks that they have fallen 
off some in color. But they never 
change to dark-colored Italians. They 
are always bright, and only lose a little 
of their extra brightness. 

“In conclusion, let me say that this is 
a very important question, and if solved 
will prove a great help to our industry.” 

We insert Wilder’s letter in full be- 
cause it brings out a point worth con- 
sidering. The bees of a bright $20- 
queen darken in color at different 
times. Is not the honey contained in 
their honey-sac at the time responsible 
in part forthis? Years ago both A. I. 
Root and the elder Dadant called at- 
tention to the fact that the yellow 
bands of the Italian bees are more or 
less transparent, and that the color of 
the honey harvested by them influences 
their appearance without changing 
their color. 

The sum of the replies indicates that 
queens are possibly darker when 
reared in unfavorable seasons. That 
is probably why darker cells have been 
thought to produce darker queens. 

As to the unanimous agreement that 
queens get darker as they grow older, 
is it not possible that this darker ap- 
pearance is due to the loss of the 
downy hairs of youth and not to an 
actual change of color? Very old 
queens are always hairless and shiny, 
looking therefore much darker than 
the young ones. 

We believe this question is worth 
discussing on account of the all but 
unanimoys desire to secure bright 
queens as well as prolific ones. 


Later.—Here is an additional con- 
tribution to the same subject which 
gives new ideas. Mr. Frohliger uses 
some very plain, common-sense talk. 
We already know that honey from dif- 
ferent localities is of different colors, 
sometimes coming from the same kind 
of plant. 

“The color question has always 
been one that bee-keepers would, as it 
were, go mad about. Personally, I 
have never been a stickler for color, 
and have had some of the goldens that 
were really a picture to look at and 
admire; but,oh! how they could use 
their sting; with more than a ven- 
geance, too, and I was very glad to get 
rid of them without any extra charge. 

“T firmly believe that climate, soil, 
location and surroundings have a won- 
derful effect upon the color, disposi- 
tion, and general contour of our bees 
as well as upon the human family and 
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‘Tell me 


domestic animals in general. 
your company and ['ll tell you who 
you are and what you are.’ 

“The bees around San Francisco Bay, 
subject to the ocean winds, fogs, cold, 
etc., are more sluggish than they are 
near the central parts of the State, and 


away from these natural elements. 
Yes, I believe they have a tendency to 
get darker, too. Does not the sunshine 
have an effect upon those who are out 
in it all of the time, and will it not im- 
prove the color of an individual if he 
is always out in the sunshine and fresh 
air compared to one that is housed up 
all the time, and does not the skin and 
general complexion change accord- 
ingly? Why should not the soil, food 
and water have their effect upon the 
bees and their products ? 

“Why is it that the honey from the 
alfalfa raised in the valley is darker 
than that on the higher altitudes ? Tell 
me why fruit that is produced in the 
valleys has a different color and flavor 
from that which is produced in the 
mountainous regions. If you do not 
know this, come out and visit some of 
the specialty shows, or ask some fruit- 


grower in the mountains and he will 
tell you with a great deal of pride, as 
well as_ satisfaction, and prove it, too, 
that the mountain fruit is the best in 
color, flavor, and general size. 


“Here in California we have soils 
that are only adapted to almonds, wal- 
nuts and certain kinds of berries, but 
will not raise grapes and other fruits. 
Is it the soil only? I would say not, 
as climate and rain and other natural 
causes have their wonderful effects, 
and if you want to be a successful 
rancher, study the conditions of the 
soil, your climate, and then plant what 
is best. So it is with tbe bees, put 
them where they can get a crop at 
short range, and do not expect them to 
go 2 to 5 miles and do as well as those 
who must only go a stone’s throw. 


“Give me a strain of gentle bees with 
a good deal of exergy and long tongues, 
and I will not look for color, but 
see how much honey they will gather 
and how well they will provide and 
guard their home. Take care of them 


and they will pay you back for every _ 


courtesy extended to them.” 


Dr. MILLERS <&) ANSWERS- 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
R. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Overstocking—Honey-Boards, Etc.—Dividing 


1. I have only had my bees about three 
years. ThemanlI bought them from said he 
was selling off his bees and was going to Old 
Mexico, as that was a great bee-country. So 
I bought about one-half of his bees, and he 
went away and was gone about two years. 
Then he came back and began to increase 
his bees again. I have four apiaries now. 
One was doing fairly well,.so he has just put 
in a big apiary about one-half mile from 
mine. We figure on 50 pounds per colony 
here. Now, what would you eastern bee- 
men think of being treated this way? It 
does not look to me like he or I will get very 
much honey by having the bees so close to- 
gether. The locations for bees are about 
all taken up here, I think. There are some 
new locations about 18 miles from here. 
This over-crowding does not look very en- 
couraging to me. Whatdo you think of it ? 

2. How is a honey-board made? Is it just 
a board with a bee-escape on the underside? 
Would it pay to use these for extracting 
honey; put them on in the afternoon before 
you expect to extract, and then just take off 
the supers and frames together, and wheel 
them into the extracting house? 

3. Do milo maize or sorghum yield honey 
or pollen? They are raising a large amount 
of milo maize here. ; 

4. Does any one know of something that 
could be sown in waste places where irrigat- 
ing water runs, or where Bermuda grass 
now grows that would produce honey and 
also be good for the farmer? There are 
several places here where Bermuda grass 
grows, when it gets the waste water from 
the ranches. : 

5. Will bees draw out foundation as soon 
when it has been in the frame three months 
as they would if only in the frame three 
weeks? Ilike to put my foundation in the 
frame in the wintertime, when I have plenty 
of time.” This to be new foundation just 


made. . 
6. When is the best time to make new 


swarms? I worked with a bee-man one 
summer before I bought my bees, He made 
his new swarms when he was extracting. 
But I think it disturbs-the bees so much 
when they are working hard, and it looks to 
me like they will not store as much honey if 
torn apart at this time. ARIZONA. 


ANSWERS,—1. My thought about it is that 
this sort of thing makes bee-keeping a very 
uncertain thing to count on. Years ago I 
took the ground that if ever it wastobea 
reliable business, a man shouid have just as 
much right to his territory as the man who 
keeps cattle or other live stock. So faras I 
now remember not a single man expressed 
any agreement with me, although since then 
a good many have. There is quite a general 
agreement that a man has a prior right 
morally, although some do not even believe 
inthat. But in matters of business, moral 
rights are not very reliable. I have a moral 
right to the possession of my horses, but if 
I had no legal right to them I doubt if I 
would keep them long. Some day bee- 
keepers may be advanced enough sothata 
man may be justas safefrom interference in 
his bee-pasture as he now is in his cow-pas- 
ture. At present you have no redress, and 
must just grin and bear it—or else bear it 
without grinning. 

2. Honey-boards were inuse long before 
bee-escapes were ever heardof. A honey- 
board was one placed over the top-bars, 
with a bee-space between, there being in the 
board, holes or slotsover which were placed 
surplus boxes. Latterly a board with an 
escape in it is sometimes called a honey- 


board, but it is better simply to call it a bee 
escape. Opinions are divided as to using 
bee-escapes in the way you mention, some 
highly approving them and others not be 
lieving them worth while. I suspect that 
bee-escapes work better for some than for 
others, either because of the difference in 
bees or for some other reason. 

3. Idon’t know. I should guess they would 
be good yielders of pollen at least. 

4, [think sweet clover has been very suc- 
cessful in such places. 


5. Speaking very strictly, I suppose the 
fresher the foundation is the better. But I 
have used foundation that had been fast- 
ened in four or five years, and I’ve some 
question whether the bees made any great 
difference between that and that which had 
been put in only four or five days. At any 
rate, I believe it good policy to get it ready 
in advance as you propose. 


6. There is no fixed rule about it. One 
would think it best to follow Nature, and 
make increase at the time bees swarm 
naturally. But nearly every one agrees 
nowadays that natural swarming is decid- 
edly detrimental to the honey crop. In my 
locality it seems much better to have no 
increase until at or near the close of the 
harvest. In some localities, where there is 
a heavy late flow, it may be better to divide 
early in the season. 


Questions on Requeening, Increase, Etc. 


1. I am running for extracted and comb 
honey. Before swarming seasons I place 
the queen and one frame of brood, and the 
balance drawn-out combs, in an 8-frame 
hive; over this an excluder with the rest of 
the brood in the upper story. Ino9 or 12 days 
I cut out all the queen-cells, if there are any. 
Why not put the empty hive with the drawn 
combs on top without an excluder? Would 
that work just as well or would it cause 
more swarming? 


2. Which is the simplest way, rear queens 
in nuclei, or requeen the selected colonv by 
inserting a frame with queen-cells? 

3, Is there any proof that bees sleeptoa 
certain extent during a honey-flow ? 

4. As a rule, every bee-keeper has some 
weaklings in his yard. I don’t care how 
much attention he givesthem. Tostrengthen 
them what is your plan, to swap frames or 
go to strong colonies, give them a good shak- 
ing and leave them with the queen and one 
frame of brood in the hive on the old stand, 
and put the rest of the brood under the 
weak colony? Very likely there would be 
queen-cells started. 

5s. To melt up cappings and wax scraps, 
what would be the simplest way to do? 

6. Do you think bees will rear workers, if 
shaken ina hive with a queen, in a full set 
of all drone-combs ? 

7. If given full sheets of foundation will 
there be any drone cells? ? 

8. I bought 3 colonies of bees in box-hives 
at a sale for $1.35 each, and they were as 
heavy aslead. My intention was, a little be- 
fore swarming season, to drum out the bees 
with the queen and make 2 colonies out of 
the parent colony. What would be the best 
thing to do? ’ 

9. In what way is the most honey gained by 
extracting, in8 or1oframe hives? I puton 
supers over double brood-chambers ? 

MISSOURI. 


ANSwWERs.—1. No, the excluder is an impor- 
tant part of the stunt. Without the excluder 
swarming would be hindered to a certain 
extent, but not as muchas with the excluder. 

2. Itis much simpler to hangin the hivea 
frame with a queen-cell, or to put in a 
queen-cell without the frame. Only in that 
case you will have to wait 10 days to 2 weeks 
before the young queen beginsto lay. You 
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ilso run some risk that the young queen 
nay fail, 

3. [think that has been proven; but I can 
1ot now cite the proof. 

4. Early in the season the former plan; at 
the approach of swarming the latter. 

5. Use a solar wax-extractor. 

6, I tried that once, and the bees wouldn't 
stay; swarmed out. In other cases,-where 
there was an excess of drone-comb, they 
reared an excess of drones; but in some 
cases they narrowed the mouths of the 
drone-celis and reared workers. 

7. None to speak of; but the bees are 
likely to find some little vacancy that they 
can fill with drone-cells. Practically speak- 
ing, however, there will be no drone-comb if 
frames areentirely filled with worker foun- 
dation. 

8. Youcando as you suggest, or you can 
wait untilthe bees swarm, hive the swarm 
on the old stand, put the old hive cose be- 
side the swarm, 8 days later move the old 
hive to a new stand, and 21 days after 
swarming, when all worker-brood has 
hatched out, break up the old hive and give 
the bees to the swarm. 

9. Without any special care I should ex- 
pect more from the 10-framer, because the 
colony would likely be stronger. With spe- 
cial management there may be no difference. 


Increase Without Swarming 


I have two strong colonies of bees; in each 
hive the brood-chamber is a double to-frame 
brood-chamber, making 20 frames to each. 

Now, I wish to know what is the best way 
to make“ increase’ of my bees? I would 
like to avoid the troubles of the usual 
swarming, and yet increase my stock. 

ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Here is one good way: Operate 
a little before the usual time of swarming in 
your neighborhood; or, if you wish to take 
a little more pains, operate after queen- 
cells are started but before they are sealed, 
for with the first sealing a swarm is likely to 
issue. Set one of the stories on a new stand 
putting in it all the frames of brood with ad- 
hering bees, and leave the rest of the combs 
and bees with the old queen on the old 
stand. The hive on the old stand ought to 
givea good surplus in a good year, and if 
you want to make more sureof it you can 
brush back into this hive the bees’ from 
half the combs of the other hive. There is, 
however. some danger of aswaim as soon 
as the first young queen emerges. You can 
prevent this by destroying all queen-cells 
but one. Or, you may prevent it by dividing 
the brood into two parts, providing you want 
the increase. 

It may be still better first to put all the 
broodin the upper story, with an excluder 
between the two stories and the queen in 
the lower story. Then, a week later, move 
ihe upper story to a new stand. In this 
case'there ought to be no danger of swarm- 
ing. 


Improving Stock 


1. I would like to know of some simple way 
to improve my bees, without taking too 
nuch time from my other bee-work. I pro- 
duce both comb and extracted honey, but 
mostly extracted. Iam surrounded by box- 
ive bee-keepers; no chance to get very far 
iway from allofthem. My bees are nicely 
narked Italians, but I do not know how 


hey will compare with the best strains in 
he country. They were brought here years 
.go, and natural swarming has scattered 


them allover the country. There has been 
no new blood introduced since the start. 

2. Will you tell me some simple way in 
which I can keep a record of my bees—I 
mean a record of queens, etc,, to see if 
there is any improvement in them’ 

3. Where could I get Alley’s book on 
queen-rearing ? MONTANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. The matter is quite simple. 
Keep track of what your bees. accomplish, 
especially those that are better than the 
average, and then breed from the best. If 
you continue this year after year you will 
not fail of results, even if inferior bees are 
all around you. It is possible, however, that 
even the best of your bees are not very 
good, andin that case it will pay well to 
send off tosome reliable breeder for a bet- 
ter queen. 


2. I use a cheap blank book, giving to each 
colony its place, and enter there the impor- 
tant items, especially the amount of honey 
each colony yields. That matter I keepin 
a spot on the page by itself, so that at any 
time I can glance at it and tell just what the 
colony has done, This credit may be made 
in the apiary at the time the honey is taken 
off. For instance, this credit may appear: 
24, 24, 24,15. That meansI took away 24 sec- 
tions each time at three different times, 
and the equivalent of 15 sections at the last 
time, making 87 sections in all. 

3. Itis out of print, but you will find the 
Alley queen-rearing methodin *“‘The Hive 
and Honey Bee,” latest edition. 


Removing Winter Protection in Spring—Keeping 
Queens Among the Bees 


1. I have aways hesitated to remove the 
winter protection (chaff tray, etc.) in the 
early spring in order to examine colonies. 
As you advocate to take the bees out when 
hard (sweet) maple is in bloom, would this 
also be a good signal to go by for removing 
a packing, or, if not, what would 

e 

2. Ihave always been puzzled how to keep 
a lot of queens when not having immediate 
use forthem. You state on page 111 about 
the maximum length of time one could keep 
queens in cages without danger to their lay- 
ing powers. | suppose while so caged they 
do not lay any eggs. Even the interruption 
in laying while queens are in the mails is 
said to be harmful. 

3. Suppose one has 3-frame nuclei, could 
the seven best frames of a colony be added 
to the nuclei without danger to the nu- 
clei and queens? PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERs.—1. If you will look again you 
will see that it is the soft maple, not the 
hard, that usually gives the signal for taking 
bees out of a cellar. The hard maple blooms 
alittle later. Taking bees out of acellar is 
a different affdir from taking away the 
wrappings of those that have been wintered 
outside. My bees have no wrapping after 
being brought out, but some think it pays to 
give them protection after that time. At 
any rate, if my bees were outdoors and well 
packed, I would hesitate about unpacking 
them at thetime of maple bloom unless I 
thought there was danger of their being 
short of stores, and even then it might be 
worth while to return the packing until 
about the time of fruit bloom. 

2. In the case you speak of, the queens 
were kept in small cages in a small 
colony. This wasin the spring when there 
was no heavy laying yet, and I doubtif the 
queens were at all injured by being kept 
from laying. My guess would be that a 
queen, or a number of queens, might be thus 





kept safely for a month, perhaps two 
months, in a queenless colony, or a queen- 
right colony if the bees would feed her. In- 
deed, she might be kept ina candied cage if 
the bees did not feed her, only in that case 
bees havinga queen of their own might be 
hostile to her, and this nervous irritation 
might be bad for a queen. I am not sure 
that it has ever been claimed that the 
cessation from laying was an injury to 
queens sent through thé mails. It doesn’t 
hurt a queen to remain all winter without 
laying. Nor is it likely she is injured by 
ceasing to lay in a dearth long continued. 
She may be injured by being jarred and 
frightened inthe mails, by sudden cessation 
from laying, and especially by being flung 
about when heavy with eggs. 

3. Yes, if the bees had been queenless 
long enough to be thoroughly aware of 
their queenlessness, say two days. It would 
be still safer if the bees were taken from 
different colonies. 


Brood Combs 


_. What do you do with the brood comb after 
itis afew years old? Do you take it out or 
leave it in for a life time ? TEXAS. 


ANSWER.—I have never taken away a comb 
from the bees merely On account of its age, 
no matter how old. So long as a straight 
worker comb remains in good condition I 
would rather have it thananewcomb. One 
reason for that is that the bees themselves 
perfer the old comb. Give them an old 
black comb side by side with a new comb or 
a frame filled with comb foundation, and 
they will always choose the old comb first, 
either for brood or honey. At least that is 
the way my bees have done. 

Many others, however, think it well to 
have the combs renewed every few years, 
some even going so far as to renew them 
every 2 years. Especially do they urge this 
in regions where foul brood prevails. The 
time preferred for this renewal is in the 
spring or early summer, the combs taken 
away being melted. 


Cement Hives—Swarms—Preventing Them—Win- 
ter Entrance and Packing 


1. Lintend to make chaff hives with out- 
side walls of cement % inch thick, and in- 
side walls of lumber % inch thick. The 
dead air space is to be filled with dry saw- 
dust. Do you think this hive, with a cement 
bottom and lumber roof, will answer for 
summer and winter ? 

2. If [kill the queen to a swarm which 
has scttled on a tree, will the swarm return 
to the parent hive? 

3. Last summer a swarm returned to a 
hive before I could get it. I had planned to 
establish a new colony with this swarm, but 
it went back into the parent hive. I sus- 
pected the queen was too young. What was 
the reason the swarm returned ? 

4. To prevent swarming, I will shove the 
pile of supers back so as to make an open- 
ing of % inch for ventilation along the front. 
Willthis prevent swarming and affect the 
storing of honey ? f 

5s. Which is the better, thin boards or bur- 
lap placed over the brood-chamber for win- 
tering? Straw or leaves are tobe placed 


above. - 

6. Should the thin boards be made tight or 
have a hole cut in the center ? 

7. Should the entrance be 1xs inches, with 
a wire-cloth in it to prevent mice entering ? 

INDIANA. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don't know, but from what 
little lhave read I am afraid you will not 
like it. Better try it on a small scale, and 
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please report how it turnsout. Sawdust be- 
tween walls is not liked so well nowadays 
as something looser, as planer shavings or 
crumpled newspapers, 

2. AS my queens are all clipped, I have 
had many swarms come out, and after the 
queen dropped on the ground the swarm 
would return tothe hive after sailing about 
in the air for a few minutes. Sometimes 
they settle on trees, returning to the hive 
after hanging there for a time. Occasion- 
ally they will return to the wrong hive if a 
swarm has issued from it alittle while be- 
fore andthe bees are makingacall at the 
entrance. 

3. I don’t know. 

4. Ventilating in that way is a help against 
swarming, although, of course, it will not 
prevent it. I have practiced it much, and 
never knew any harm to come from it in the 
way of chilling bees. The only harm is that 
sections next to the opening are delayed in 
being finished, but not always. Instead of 
shoving the lower section-super back, I 
shove it forward. I have used the plan with 
extracting-supers, and “stuttered”’ them; 
that is, Ishoved the lower super forward, 
the next back, the next forward, and soon. 

5s. 1 have had no experience, but some 
claim one way is better and some the other. 

6. Some havea hole in thecenter and some 
do not, but in either case there must be 
packing, the same as when gunny-sacking is 
used. 

7. Wire-cloth with three meshes to the 
inch is a good thing at the entrance for win- 
ter, but not when bees are flying daily. 


Introducing Queens 


What success do you have introducing 
queens? We lose a great many by the candy 
route. This country is so dry they don't 
seem to eat her out. We always have to 
help her out, and sheis often badly dealt 
with. Can you tell me some surer way of 
introducing? NEw MEXIco. 

ANSWER.—If you help a queen out, the ex- 
citement of opening the hive is likely to 
stir up the bees so that the queen is in more 
danger than when she quietly comes out of 
her ownaccord, when the bees eat out the 
candy. Instead of helping her out, you 
might wet the candy with water and return 
the cage, wetting it more than once if nec- 
essary, but leaving the bees to free the 
queen. 3 

Yes, Ican give you a way of introducing 
that is entirely sure, although it is some 
trouble, and I have never used it except 
witha queen of extra value, Put any num- 
ber of frames of brood in an upper story 
over an excluder, where the queen can not 
lay inthem. When all the brood is sealed, 
replace the excluder witha sheet of wire- 
cloth, put an empty story over it, into which 
you will put the frames of brood after you 
have brushed off every single bee. Put your 
queen upon the combs, close the upper 
story bee-tight, and in five daysset itona 
new stand, giving an entrance for a single 
bee to pass, enlarging the entrance a few 
days later. The queen, of course, is per- 
fectly safe, as these young bees know no 
other mother. 

Another way nearly as safe, but easier, is 
based on the fact that it is the older bees 
that kick up a rumpus with a new queen. 
Take from the hive one or two frames of 
brood and put them ina new hive. Set this 


new hive in place of the old hive, put on it 
supers if there are any, and cover over. It 
makes little difference whether you fill up 
the vacancies in the two hives. Now set 
the old hive on topof all, and put your caged 
queen in it. Of course, you have removed 
the old queen entirely. After the queen 
has been out of the cage two days or more, 
return the old hive to its place, giving back 
the brood-combs that were removed. The 
old bees, as they return from the field, 
will accept the situation kindly, having 
been queenless since the change. With this 
pian you ought not to have one failure ina 
hundred. 


Wintering Bees on a Porch in China 


I am wintering my bees in a porch at the 
back of my house. I covered the open sides 
of the porch with paper. It is about 12x6 
feet. It has a big window, and a door also 
made of paper. [| put the hives near the 
window and door, surrounded them singly 
with boxes 4 feet square, having no bottoms 
or tops. They are made of reed matting, 
and chaffed with rice husks from the bot- 
tom up to7 or 8 inches above the hives. On 
top of the hives I put the supers with a 
piece of burlap nailed on the bottom of 
each. I puta board in the middle of each 
super, in which I cut an opening 4 inches 
square, and it is covered with a piece of 
glass through which I can feed and inspect 
the bees without disturbing them. Then I 
placed a thermometer on top of the frames 
just under the glass opening, and 1 find the 
temperatureaverages about 4odegrees Fahr., 
while the temperature in the paper-covered 
porchis about 20 degrees Fahr. The out- 
side temperature near the porch is about 1 
or 2 degrees lower. I found no dampness in 
the hives, and the bees are active and mov- 
ing about in the hives whenever I examine 
them through the glass opening. , 

1. Does the queen, in this condition, still 
lay eggs and the colony rear brood? Bs 

2. Do you think my way of wintering satis- 
factory? 

3. Would a thermometer put on top of the 
frames serve the purpose of approximately 
ascertaining the temperature in the hives? 
If yes, what average temperature should it 
show during winter, spring, summer and 
autumn for a normal colony? 

4. In wintering, is it better to leave the 
bees in the cold (but not to the drafts of 
cold wind) so that they may not be able to 
move or fly rather than to artificially warm 
up the hive in order that the bees may not 
mistake the artificial warmth for spring. By 
flying out they would certainly die. _ 

CHINA. 


ANSWERS.—1. The likelihood is you will 
find the queens stop laying in the fall and 
then begin again perhaps toward the last of 
February, orin some cases possibly in Jan- 
uary, although this is guessing, and my 
dates may be much outof the way, as I don't 
know the climate in your part of China. At 
any rate, I feel pretty sure your queens stop 
laying altogether for a time, even if the bees 
do rot seem entirely dormant. 

2. I would guess that a little higher tem- 
perature would do no harm, and yet my 
opinion is not worth as much as the opinion 
of the bees, and if they winter satisfactorily 
nothing more should be asked. 

3. Isuppose you mean the temperature in 
the cluster of bees, and a thermometer on top 
of the frames would not tell very much about 
this. Inthe human body the temperature 
remains nearly the same whatever the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air. It is a good 
deal the same with the bees. Indeed, when 
there is a fall in the thermometer placed 
over the frames, you might find the tem- 
perature rising in the cluster, paradoxical 
as it seems, just as the colder the day the 
hotter the fire in our dwellings. 





bees have the ability to raise the tempera- 
tureinthe cluster by increased consump- 
tion and activity. 

4. Yes, nothing should be done to induce 
the bees to fly when they would get chilled. 
Indeed, it is sometimes a good thing to 
shade the entrance lest the sun shining in 
may induce them to fly when the air is too 
cold. While the hives should be protected, 
there is such a thing as keeping them too 
warm. 


Renting Bees on Halves—Cellar Ventilation 


_I. I let my bees on halves last summer. 
Should the man who took the bees have 
left enough stores for winter? Four of my 
colonies starved to death before I could at- 
tend to them, and 10 more would have 
starved within a week if I hadn't fed them. 
This man told me they had plenty of stores 
for the winter. I let him have 28 colonies on 
Junes. Wasn't he supposed toreturn to me 
28 colonies in the fall? He returned only 28 
colonies with half of the increase, and the 
increase was 8 swarms. Now, wasn't this 
man supposed to leave my bees in good 
shape ready to put into the cellar ? 

Now, Doctor, is there any law on renting 
bees on halves? 

2. I winter my bees in the cellar, and the 
thermometer registers from 40 to 42 degrees. 
It is a stone cellar with a cement floor, 
and the ceiling has a double floor filled in 
between with sawdust. It is 1ox14 feet in- 
side, and 6 feet high, I havea 2 foot square 
hole in the center of the ry bg ventila- 
tion. Ithrowa quilt over this box, but still 
the cellar seems to be damp. Can you tell 
me the cause? The bees are quiet. I find 
big drops of water under the cover over the 
bees when I feed them. NEw YORK. 


ANSWERsS.—1.—If there is any law about 
the matter it must be a State law. But I 
very much doubt that there is any law about 
it in your State or any other State. The 
great probability is that the law would in- 
sist on the carrying out of any contract 
madein the premises. So the whole thing 
depends upon theagreement that was made, 
and to make sure about it the agreement 
should have been in writing. If there was 
an agreement that you should receive back 
a certain number of colonies at a specified 
time, then that agreement should be carried 
out, even if the man to whom the bees were 
let should have to buy bees to make out the 
number. Asto disposal of the increase, a 
common custom is to divide it equally, but 
that custom is hardly law. You let the man 
have 28 colonies, and you say “he left me 
only 28 with half the increase, and the in- 
crease was8swarms.” If you mean by that 
that you got back the orignal number, 28, 
and half of the 8 swarms, or 32 in all, it 
would seem right. If, however, he left you 
only 28, zvcluding half the increase, or only 28 
in all. that would seem unusual. As tothe 
condition of the bees in the fall with respect 
to stores, that depends upon agreement. 
Unless there was some special agreement to 
the contrary, you would get the bees back 
in the fall without any feeding, if the season 
was so poor that they needed feeding in the 
fall. But if they had plenty of stores for 
winter in the brood-chamber, and he skould 
extract some of the honey from the brood- 
chamber before turning over the bees to 
you, then I should say he was not trying to 
play fair. 

In a matter of this kind, if there is no 
written agreement, the fair thing to both par- 
ties isthe fairthingtodo If you have bees 
andI take care of them,I1 furnish the time 


For the anil perhaps the location and you furnish 
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he bees. If there is no honeyI have lost 
my time, and you will have to lose your 
vees unless you furnish me with honey to 
feed them, in which case I would feel com- 
»elled to do the work. 


Butif there is a cropand I make some 


noney, you are entitled to a part of the 
profit. 


Reports AND 6) EXPERIENCES 





The custom is for the man who furnishes 
the bees to furnish the material, hives, sec- 
tions, etc., and the crop and the swarms 
are divided equally. ‘This is a fair division 
between labor and capital. 


2. Regarding the moisture in your cellar, 
you have not enough ventilation. 


Pcuiu saa07 SENN 














An Ontario Letter 


So far this winter has been mild and favor- 
able for bees in this locality, along the south 
shore of Lake Ontario. The mercury has 
been playing between 4 degrees and 40 de- 
grees until Feb. 20, when the thermometer 
went up to 60 degrees, and the bees on the 
summer stands have taken a good flight, 
seeming to be all right. Those in the cellar 
are doing fine so far, and remain very quiet. 

The writer has been a bee-keeper close to 
50 years as a Side issue, and over 1o years for 
pleasure ,yet still remains as one who has fol- 
lowed the old Swiss saying, * Drink, drink, 
drink;”’ in order to accomplish anything in 
the bee-fraternity worth while. 

REV. J. M. WISME 
Jordan Station, Ont, acing 


Discouraged With California 


Prospect for a good honey crop in Cali- 
fornia is very poor at present. The rainlelt 
so far has been very light, but we may have 
plenty of rain yet. This has probably been 
the coldest winter ever experienced in Cali- 
fornia since it was settled by the American 
people; but it is too early in the season to 
tell whether it has had any bad effect on the 
honey-producing plants, such as the sage 
ane mountain buckwheat. 

4aSt year was very poor, no crop at all 
and a great many bees died from paralysis. 
he honey business in California is too un- 
coctalm to be depended upon alone for a 
living, and should be run in connection with 
something else. L. G. SMITH 

San Benito. Calif., Feb. 109. 


Wintered Well Out-of-doors 


I am sending this photograph of my apiary 
of 190 Colonies in their winter quarters, This 
is March 4, andI have not lost a single col- 
ony, and they are in splendid condition in 
every way. I expect to harvest 25,000 pounds 
of section honey the coming season. 

Phe apiary is protected on the north by 





buildings, and on the west by a high fence. 
This is my eighth year as a bee-keeper. My 
crop, last year, was 9000 pounds of finished 
sections, a large portion of which was 
ncy. BELL E. BERRYMAN. 
Central City, Nebr., Feb. 2s. 


Early Spring in Nebraska 


Up-to-date bees have wintered well. Maple 
came near starting in southern Nebraska 
over a monthago. My bees were in the cel- 
lar from Dec. 1 to Feb. 20. As there was too 
much moisture in the hives, set themin 
clustered groups and protected them from 
winds. They enjoyed two fairly nice days 
after being set out. T. HULL. 

fobias, Nebr. 


Fears Danger of Spraying 


I am in the bee-business in asmall way. I 
wintered 10 colonies on summer stands, and 
they all seem to bein very good shape from 
outward appearace, as I have not_opened 
any of the hives yet. Yesterday, Feb. 21, I 
found the bees bringing in pollen, which is 
the earliest that I ever knew them to be 
bringing in pollenin this part of the coun- 
try. We are havingavery warm spell just 
now. The thermometer registered 72 de- 
grees yesterday, which accounts for the 
bees being at work so early in the season. 

Iam fearful that our bees will be short of 
stores this spring on account of sucha warm 
winter, and unless we have a very favorable 
spring we will have to do some spring feed- 
ing to guard against spring dwindling and 
Oss. 

I have always wintered my bees on sun- 
mer stands, and have not lost any so far, 
but I always aim to protect them by cover- 
ing them well and having a windbreak. 

Iam very much afraid that the reckless 
manner in which the fruit-men have been 
spraying will soon put an end to bee-keep- 
ing in this part of the country. Bees are 
worth more to the fruit-men than to the 
owner of the bees, in the way of pollenizing 
the fruit. In the spring of 1910 my neighbor 








BELL E. BERRYMAN’sS LONE-TREE APIARY WINTERING WELL. 


had an orchard right by my bees, and when 
the trees were in bloom it was cold and the 
bees cOuld not get out very much, and the 
trees that were closest to the bees were the 
only ones that had any apples on. 

The owner asked me how | accounted for 
that? My idea was that the bees did not get 
very far from the hives, and only distributed 
pollen on the nearest trees, for one part of 
the orchard had as much bloom as the 
other did. WELCH BIBBEE. 

Cottageville, W. Va., Feb. 22. 


A Report from Maine 


The outlook for the bee-keeper in this 
great potato country is not very bright at 
present. The past summer was too wet 
and cool, and bees went into winter quar- 
ters rather light in stores, and not up to the 
standard in bees. 

The winter has been the mildest known in 
this section for many years up to February, 
with the lightest snow fall, In consequence, 
the clover fields are covered with a coat of 
ice. Since February came the mercury has 
tried to hide, most of the time in the glass 
bulb at the bottom of the tube. Itis 15 de- 
grees below zero today, with a strong wind 
blowing. 

Bees are wintered in cellars here, but an 
open winter like this badly injures the 
clover on which we depend for our surplus 
honey. If Burbank could be persuaded to 
make the potato blossom yield a liberal 
quantity of nectar of good quality, this 
would bea bee-keepers paradise. . 

We who have sighed for the sunny skies of 
southern California feel a little more con- 
tented in our northern homes since that 
terrible freeze. We have heartfelt sympa- 
thy for our brother _bee-keepers and the 
citrus fruit-growers of that sunny (frost bit- 
ten) clime. . May they never see anything 
like it again. Perhaps there is a lesson hid- 
den in the frost and ruin that may reveal it- 
self for the good ofall. Let us hope so. 

Caribou, Maine, Feb. 13. O. B. GRIFFIN. 


Report from Illinois 


I had 22 colonies last spring. My time be- 
ing taken up with other business, I made ar- 
rangements with J. M. Bent, of Milledge- 
ville, to take care of my bees on shares. Mr. 
Bent also has an apiary of his own. 

I now have s8 colonies. All the increase 
is from the 22 except 2 swarms. We got 
nearly 3000 pounds of extracted honey and 
350 pounds of comb honey this season. The 
picture only shows the west end of my bee- 
house. It extends 24 feet east. My bees are 
all in a healthy condition at present. 

Polo, G. L. SAUER. 


Blossoms of Almond Trees 


I am sending you some pictures of the 
almond trees 1n full bloom. There are hun- 
dreds of acres of trees just like those here. 
The honey from the almond is bitter, but as 
it comes in February, it is fine for building 
up colonies. What swarming my bees do is 
in March, but in cor2 I had 25 colonies and no 
swarms. They gave me 2800 pounds of 
honey. R. V. BRYNER. 

Oakley, Calif., Feb. 26. 


Bees Wintering Finely 


Bees are wintering finely so far; however 
we had one day that was pretty rough on 
them. It was warm,and the sun was nice 
and warm, but a cold wind was blowing. 
There was all of a pint of chilled bees scat- 
tered around some of the hives. 

OUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER. 

Bellevue, Ohio. 


Mild Winter in South Dakota 


The winter has béen very mild for this 
part of the country, and there has been no 
snow so far. I am afraid the prospect for 
clover is not improved by this condition. 
My bees are wintered in the céllar, and are 
doing well. The thermometer has not va- 
ried 5 degrees from 45 since they were put in. 

South Dakota. Gro. F. WEBSTER. 


Early Pollen 


Mr. Scholl's comments on the need of 
early pollen caused me to remember a pho- 
tograph taken in 1906, of bees working on rye 
flour. When the bees were examined that 
spring, late in March,a number of strong 
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colonies with healthy looking queens were 
found without brood or eggs, while others 
not so strong had brood in all stages, some 
of it emerging. 

These broodless colonies were looked into 
every day for over a week before I discov- 
ered that they were entirely out of pollen. 
I immediately began feeding rye flour mixed 
in coarse sawdust in the boxes. as shown in 
the photograph, and in three days 49 colo- 
nies used up 35 pounds of flour. A large 
feeder containing sugar syrup was hardly 
noticed while the flour held out. 

Three days after they started on the flour, 
eggs in plenty were foundin the broodless 
colonies. I have found it necessary to feed 
them only one spring since, which was when 
a severe freeze killed all the bloom and 
leaves on the early pollen-bearing trees, 
leaving no other source until dandelion 
bloom, which came that year in June. 

Bees are wintering finely, and there is a 
heavy growth of white clover, which seems 
to be all right so far, though the ground is 
very dry with little snow. We need rain 


just Ho soon as the ground thaws out. to save 
the clover. LITTLE. 
Hartley, Iowa. 





Brood-Rearing Begins 


I found brood in one of my colonies about 
Jan. 15, and now over half of them have 
started brood-rearing. It is down to nearly 
zero now, and has been below several times 
this winter. My oats are all on summer 
stands. R. VicTOR TIPPERT. 

Quays, Ont. eee 





L. L. Andrews’ Experience 


Iam enclosing some pictures taken at va- 
rious times during my 17 years’ experience 
amongthe bees in sunny southern California. 

Beginning the business 17 years ago this 
—. by taking 24 onennee from the cliffs 

nd trees near the border line of Orange and 
Riveraiae counties, in the Santa Ana Moun- 
tain, I have increased by buying, etc, to 
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about 1200 colonies. I have made in one sea 
son all the way from a complete failure t< 
as high as an average of 200 pounds pe: 
colony, 

Anticipating a short crop last year, 
shipped two carloads to northern Utah, anc 
secured a good crop there, after I had taken 
_the orange honey here. L. ANDREWS. 

Corona, Calif. 





Bees Winter Well in a Cave 


I examined my bees in a cave today. They 
are in fine shape, and the temperature is 4s 
degrees. Ihave never lost a colony in the 
cave yet. The cave is below the leyel of the 
“Stopes and there are three doors to enter 

JOHN DUFFORD. 

 sshaitte. Iowa, Feb. 10 
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{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 
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NUTMEG ITALIAN QUEENS, leather color. 
After June 1, $1.00. A. Yates, 
Hartford, Conn. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce 5 and6 band 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
tAot Robert inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 


apiary. . H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St., New York City. 





IMPROVED golden-yellow Italian quéens for 


1913; beautiful, hustling, gentle workers 
Send for price list. E. E. Lawrence, 
rA8t Doniphan, Mo: 





I SHALL requeen all of my colonies this 

sell all one-year old queens 
4Alt 

O. Meserve. 


spring. Will 
for 40 cts. each; $4.20 a dozen. 
Ventura, Calif. E 





For SALE—Golden untested queens 80 cts, 
each, or $8,00a dozen. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. D. F. Talley. R.F.D. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





SELECT MATED Howestrain poe Send 
for circular. One untested. $1.00; six for 
$4.50; $8.50 per1z. Ready about June to. 

D. G. Little, Hartley, Iowa. 





QuEENS — Improved red-clover Italians, 
bred for business; June 1 to Nov. 1s. Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select, $1.00; tested, $1.25 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 1Aly C. Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





ITALIAN QUEENS ONLy—Untested, $1.00; 
sel. tested, $1.50 Bees by pound and half- 
pound, Plans, * How to Introduce Queens,’. 
5c; “ How to Increase,” 15c; or both 25c’ 
Descriptive list free. 3Aa2t 

E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





GOLDEN QUEBNs that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting —_—. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





BEEs in % and 1 pound packages without 
queen, $1.25 and $2.00. These are young bees 
free from disease, and will greatly stimulate 
your weak colonies. We will make good 
any serious loss in transportation if same is 
vouched for by your express agent. 

Charles C. Schneider, Dancy, Ala. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, of best strain. 
All cells built in strong colonies. No foul 
brood or other disease. Untested. $1.00; 
tested, $1.50. Cash with order. Booking or- 
ders now. Delivery about April 15s. 

4A3t Ben Robinson, Taylor, Tex. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00 each; 3 or more 
9oc each: Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c each; 
6or more, 65c each. Bees per Ib., $1.25; nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment. 1Atf 

Bankston & Lyon, Buffalo, Leon Co,, Tex. 





QutIrRIn’s famous improved Italian queens, 
nuclei, colonies, and bees by the pound, 
ready in May. Our stock is northern-bred 
and hardy; fiveyards wintered on summer 
stands in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. 
For prices, send for circular. 
Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





THREE- BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS and bees 
of Superior Red Clover Strains (no other 
races in my apiaries); 15 years a breeder. 
After May 1, untested queen, $1.00; tested, 
$1.50. Best breeder, $5.00; 2-fr. nucleus, $2.50 
Full colony in to-fr. Dovetail or Danz. hive 
$0.00. Add price of queens wanted with 
nuclei and colonies. Better book Saar 
now. Circular free. a 

4Art So. Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





GOLDEN and 3-band nae. also gray Car 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c each; 
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6 or more, 65c each. Bees per Ib., $1.25; nu- 

clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 

booked 30 days before shipment 3Aif 
C..B. Bankston, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal to any. 
Wnm.S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





MoorE’sStrainand Golden Italian Queens. 
Untested, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Car- 
niolan, Banat and Caucasian Queens, select, 
$1.25; Six, $6.00: twelve, $10.00. Tested, any 
kind, $1.50; six, $8.00. Choice breeders, $3.00. 
Circular free. W. H. Rails, Orange, Calif. 





ONE of our customers (J. A. Carnes, M. D., 
Mt. Carmel, Pa.) writes; -‘‘ Your bees are 
evenly marked: all golden but the tip. They 
arethe most GENTLE bees I ever handled.” 
Untested queens, $1.00 each. Send for whole- 
sale prices. C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox, St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





WE WILL requeen all our 2000 colonies 
this spring. Weoffer the one-year-old- 
queens removed from these hives at 40 cents 
each, any quantity. Italian stock, delivered 
any time before Juner. Untested queens, 
this year’s breeding, 60 cents each; delivery 
guaranteed. Book orders now. 

Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 





FoR GOOD QUEENS AND QUICK SERVICE, 
you can’t do betterthan place your order 
with me. Iam prepared to handle any size 
of order at the following prices (Carniolan, 
3-band Italian and Golden): One untested 
queen, $1.00; six for $5.40; twelve for $0.60, 
One tested queen, $1 50; six for $8.40; twelve 
for $15.60 One-frame nuclei, untested queen, 
$2.50; six 1-frame, $15.00; one-frame nuclei, 
tested queen, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.40. Full 
colonies, one for $7.50; two for $14.00. If more 
frames are wanted than are listed, add $r.00 
each for as many frames as are wanted with 
nuclei. No disease, and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. J. Littlefield, 
tors W. 7th St., Little Rock, Ark. 











HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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_“NULL’s FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.” 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala. 





WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, and 
beeswax, Writeus. Hildreth & Segeiken, 
265 Greenwich St. New York City. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Ara2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, III. 





WANTED—Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

8Atf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





For SALE.—Water White Alfalfa, Light 
Amber Alfalfa. Put up in any size pack- 
ages, any quantity. Write for prices. 

wAtf Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
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FOR SALE 
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For SALE—One hundred and twenty-five 
eight-frame hives, and five hundred supers 
with extracting frames, mostly unused, to 
be sold at a bargain. Philip Goode, 

3A3t Lenexa, Kan. 





For SALE—About one hundred black and 
hybrid Queens. Wil ship any time after 
March ist at 40 cts. each, or 12 or more 35 cts. 
each. D. E. Brothers, Attalla, Ala. 





_ For SALE—An ideal _ bee location, consist 
ing of house, barn, and 40 acres of land. For 
further particulars, write to 3Art 

J. J. Zimmermann (Administor), Alma, Wis. 





For SALE—Empty second-hand 60 Ib. cans- 
two cans to the case, good as new, 6, cents 
per case. .H. W. Weber & Co., 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For SALE—20 colonies of bees in 8-frame 
Dovetailed Hives; 40 Supers for Comb and 
Extracted Honey. A 2-Frame Cowan Honey- 
Extractor. Address, D. Hartman, 

Williamsburg, Kan. 








For SALE—‘0 to 300 colonies, 8-frame; good 
condition. E.F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





For SALE—1750 Shallow Danzenbaker Ex- 
tractor Frames; nailed. A. I. Root Co. make. 
Price, $1.75 per hundred. Will sell in any 
quantity. 7 he Anna Dean Farm, 

4A2t Barberton, Ohio. 





For SALE—67 swarms Italian bees, healthy 
and vigorous. Owner has died; hence must 
be sold. A. Bradley Estate, Lee, Mass. 





For SALE—One Dadant hive; has ro wired 
frames. 1 division-board, and 1 extracting- 
super; one Rietsche press: one Lewis foun- 
dation fastener; 25 nos. Gleanings, 1903; 28 
NOS. 1902; 22 NOS. 1904; 12 NOS. 1906; 22 NOS. 1907; 
25 NOS, 1908; 24 NOS. 1909; 24 MOS. 1910; 24 NOs. 
1911. 165 nos. American Bee Journal binders; 
13 nos. for year 1804; 7 nos. Review, 1905; 9 
nos, 1910: 11 nos. 1904. Make offers. 

-dwin Bevins, Leon, Iowa. 
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For SALE—Bees, Honey,and Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





CHEAP—14 1% story 8-fr. Hives for 4x5 boxes. 
Fine shape. Wm. Vollmer, Akron, N. Y. 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation. veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





BEE-SuppLiEs for all Bee-Keepers in 
southern Idado and East Oregon. Wholesale 
and retail. All we want is an opportunity 
to figure with you on Supplies. Write for 
Catalog. It will be ready by Jan. 1, 1913. It 
costs you a postal card only. 

C. E. Shriver, Boise, Idaho. 





BEE-SuUPPLIES—none better. 35 years of 
experience. 


1 Ideal Winter-Case, complete...... $2.50 


100 Hoffman Brood-Frames in flat.... 2.50 
SOD POO: BOON kb nck nessck saccsecccs 2.50 
100 Section-Holders scalloped........ 2.00 
100 Section Slats, % inch............... 1.90 

Be CCR OINO TIE ons ck sc ndccciccics -70 

DADANT'S FOUNDATION. 

Medium Brood, per pound............ S90 
Thin Surplus he alg ET 66 
Extra Thin " a Oe err oe -69 


Discount on larger amounts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 


ed. R. H. Schmidt. 
R. R. No. 3, Box No. 209. Sheboygan, Wis. 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES 
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WANTED —Ten full colonies of bees in 1o- 
frame hives. E. A. Schmalle, Sanborn, Ia. 


WANTED—Bees for cash. Give price and 
number of colonies for sale. 4Art 
Ww. Davenport, 6129 N. Paulina St.,Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED — To buy an apiary, 
small, in a good location. 
Dexter Carder, R. D. 2, Ludlow, Ky. 


large or 





WANTED to form partnership with a good 
bee-man ina good location. I will furnish 
my share of the capital. C. A. Ellis. 

4A2t Rt 1, St. Albans, Vt. 


WANTED 200 or less colonies of bees—any 
style hive or box. For sale 250 painted dove- 
tailed supers for 4% sections at 25c eachin 
lots of 25 or more Correspondence solicited. 

4Aa2t A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


BEES WANTED—Could take a Carload of 
Bees in poring: prefer Lanestroth hives, and 
Italian Bees, but open for others. Give par- 











ticulars. Address. R, F. Holtermann, 
2A3t Brantford, Ont.. Canada. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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BEE-KEEPER’S W1DOW—Sell your bees. I 
come for them. rank ‘Allen, 
Philipsburg, Quebec, Canada. 





Lost—Note book at Cincinnati conven- ” 


tion. Will those who paid me for Review 
please let me hear from them, so Sey can 
be properly credited. E. B. Tyrrell. 


214 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 














DETECTIVES WANTED—Young men to op 
erate in own locality, secret service work. 
Experience unnecessary. Enclose stamp for 
particulars. Universal Detective Ageger. 
304 Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


— 








SITUATIONS. 
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WANTED — First-class bee-man to take 
charge of six hundred colonies of bees in 
South West Texas. Unless competent and 
able to give references, don't apply. 

. O. Box 1048, San Antonio, Texas. 
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WANTED—Help in a queen-rearing apiary. 
Male or female. Experienced or to learn. 
No drinker or tobacco chewer. Address, 

4At J. L. Strong, Clarinda, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
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INDIAN Runner Ducks, tight fawns, also 


dark penciled, white eggers, $1.00 and up. 
R. O. Dickson, Box 61, La Harpe, III. 














For SALE — Buff Orpington eggs, pure 
bloods: $1.00 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
2Aly H. Payne, Hamilton, Illinois. 





For SALE — White-egg strain Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, White Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys. Ducks. 
$1.25 each. A. F. Firestone, 
Broadwell, Athens Co., Ohio. 





1 
Ecos for hatching leading varieties poul- 
try, Geese and Belgian Hares. Catalog free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 4Aat 
Harvey L. Stumb, Richland Center, Pa. 


C. W. DAYTON, Chatsworth, Calif.: 

We have produced and bought honey in California 
for 20 years, and the six cans we bought of you are 
the best we ever tasted. 

CLARENCE V. GLASSCOCK & SON, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 











Established 1885 
WE CARRY AN UP-TO-DATE LINE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Write for our 64-page catalog free, and for 
lowest prices on supplies. Full information 
given to all inquiries. We handle the best 
make of goods forthe bee-keeper. Freight 
facilities good, Let us hear from you. 

JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 


High Hill, Missouri 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS! 


Untested $1.00 for one, $5 for six, $10.00 for twelve 
Tested $1.50 for one, $8 for six, $15.00 for twelve 
These queens are bred from the beststrains 
selected after sending to queen raisers in 
many different places in Austria. Havin 

bought all the bees within several miles o 

this Apiary we will agree to replace any un- 
tested queens that prove to be_ hybreds. 
Some of the best imported Carniolans show 
slight traces of yellow, but are gentle, not _a 
cross hybred with twoor three yellow bands. 


WM. KERNAN, Dushore, Pa. Route No. 2. 


punTACENGRAING(y 
ENGRAVERS-ELECTROTYPERS | 


542-550S.DEARBORN ST 


PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO 














ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Small red, Mammoth, timothy, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, (white or yellow) millet, rape, 
blue grass, etc., also seed corn, thorough- 
bred, four varieties. Catalog apiary sup- 
plies free. Honey new in July and later. 


F. A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, - - = Carroll County, lil. 
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BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 








First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictlyin advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at $1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good, live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nala year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 8 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says; ““Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $1.90; or 
given FREE as a premium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
fMstructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and 2lso the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC &X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
apremium for sending 5 New subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
erin the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. Itis fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book: 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 23 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff_ board 
outside like . pbook-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust, and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. , 

A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel Simmins 
The author is a live English bee-keeper. He 
has kept up with the progress in this line 
not only in his own country but all over the 
world. His views are determined, but very 





well taken, and his points are made with an 

accuracy which is convincing. Cloth bound, 

470 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00, or with the 
merican Bee Journal one year, both s2.7s. 





Biggle Bee-Book.—This is a very small 
cloih-bound, well gotten up book. Its size is 
4x5 1-2 inches, and it was designed to be carried 
in the pocket of the amateur bee-keeper. It 
contains’ concise information regarding the 
best practice in bee-culture. An excellent 
book for use when a person has only limited 
time to give to bee-keeping. Price by mail, 5¢ 


cents; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year, $1.35. 








ATTENTION! 


All bee-keepers all over the world who de- 
sire to improve their native or mixed race of 
bees! The direct ex; on from Carniola of the Gray- 
Banded Alpine Bee which until now was conducted 
by the Imperial Royal Agricultural Associa- 


tion of Carniola, in the future wiil be managed on his 
own account by 


JOHANN STRGAR 


Wittnach. P. 0. Wocheiner Feistritz, 
Upper Carniola (Krain), Austria. 


58 honors awarded at diverse Agricultural 
Exhibitions for achievements as a breeder of 
the best strain of Carniolans and producer 
of sptoulturat products. 

All queens taken from full colonies and 
not over one year old. Mailed postage free. 
Dead Select Tested queens wil! be replaced 
if returned in 24 hours after arrival, except 
S. America and Australia. Dead Select Un- 
tested queens will not be replaced. Send re- 
mittance by International M. O. with order. 
Safe arrival of nuclei and hives not guaran- 
teed; orders of this kind must be accompa- 
nied by freight expenses. The safest trans 
port of stock isin Carniolan box hives; after 
arrival or later, the combs can be cut out to 
fitany frame, Prices of Select tested queens 
March-May, $5; June-October, $3.50. Select 
Untested Queens. June-August, $2.00, Car- 
niolan Box-Hives with4-5 pounds of bees, 
Select Tested Queen, brood, bees, and ho- 
ney, $7.00. Write in English tothe above ad- 
dress for complete Price List and Booklet 
which will be mailed free. 





ITALIAN BEES 
Choice Home Bred 


and Imported Queens 
Reared in full colonies 
Prices for April: 





One comb Nucleus, 
no queen --- - -- - $1.75 


Safe arrival guaranteed. For description 
of each gradeof queens send for free catalog. 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.00 EACH, $9.00 PER DOZEN. 
Queens are reared by as good a method as 
anybody can rear Queens. My stock is 
hearty and fine honey-gatherers. All queens 
shipped by return mail within 24 hours after 
I receive the order. 


M. BATES, R.D.No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 








One tested queen $2.00 
One select tested 

queen -------- $2.60 
One Breeder - - - ~ $4.00, 





Line Bred 
Carniolan Queens! 


Selected and bred according to 
. _the most powerful method known 
to intensify and perpetuate the good quali- 
ties of the breeding queen. Orders booked 
now for June delivery. 
Untested, $1.00 each; $9 doz. Tested $1.50 each. 
Breeders, $10. Ask for our paper, “SUPERIORITY OF THE 
CARNIOLAN BEE.” It’s Free 


ALBERT G. HANN, 
Carniolan Queen Breeder. PITTSTOWN, N J 





Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


Untested Queens to June 1st $1.00 each. 
After June 1, 90c each. Special prices in 
large quantities. A 5-pound bucket of 
peony Blossom Honey delivered at your 
door by express for $1.10. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
1642 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
Greater San Francisco, Callif. 
Falcon Bee-Supplies, etc. 





WESTERN QUEENS! 


Three band long-tongued Italians pro- 
duce strong workers, strong workers 
build strong colonies, strong colonies 
store quantities of honey. 


~ » Our prices for 
Mr. Bee-Keeper: Our prices for 
produce quantities of honey are: Untested, 
I, 90C; 6, $4.80; 12, $0.00. Tested, 1, $1.35; 6, 
$6.50; 12, $12.00, Virgins, 1, 40c; 3 for $1.00. 
Queens shipped on 1r-fr. nuclei, $1.75 extra. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


GLEN L. EVANS, - GREENLEAF, IDAHO 
Breeder and importer of fine Queens 








A TRIAL PACKET of 


"Grand 1 OMA TO 
FREE! 


inated by Mr. Geor; A 
the Editor of THE FRUIT 
BELT, America’s Greatest 
Fruit Magazine. This tomato 
is the very earliest of the heavy 
cropping varieties, it yields ab- 
undantly, a Grand Shipper, and 
is the Most Delicious Tasting 
SSO es nea ty a 

t. ize, the ii i ‘reite average a half-pound each, and are 
very uniform in shape, size, and color. There are few seeds, as the tomato 
is solid, and cuts like a piece of beef-steak. One grower near Grand ‘ 
Mich., sold OVER TWO THOUSAND 
of two thousand vii 
ato. The seed cannot from Seedsmen, as we own the entire 
stock. We are GIVING IT AWAY to introduce THE FRUIT BELT, and 
you can get a packet, if you act now. 





Bre America’s Greatest 
Horticultural Journal 


Shows you How to Maho Money Raising Frat: How to Prune 
and Thin Properly: How to Control Insects'and Plant Diseases by 


3 Vari 
to “Rejuvenate” Old Orchards. THE FRUIT BELT is a 
Illustrated Magazine, Filled with Good Things fer You. . 


We will send THE FRUIT BELT to your 
0 address for the remainder of this b 


wu Go gam, Sep cotgess gual GUE a tetel enakas oF tsente Geend ead 
oe lo a , 
Market Tomato seed, Don't delay, the is limited. ‘Adiveteo - 








THE FRUIT BELT Gaito'rapos, micuican 








keeper. 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


PAY THE FREIGHT ON BEE SUPPLIES! 


28 years experience in making everything for the bee- 
A large factory specially equipped for the 
purpose, insures goods of highest quality. Write for 
our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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ROOT ’S Power HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


Our new catalog is full of information about these labor-saving machines. With the difficulty of getting competent help, 
the power extractors are being sold largely in this and foreign countries, and the present demand is far greater than ever 
before. Read what a California producer says in a letter to a disinterested party, which we were permitted to publish: 


GENTLEMEN :—I should like to say a few words in favor of the ball-bearing Root Automatic Extractor, as I believe it is as near perfec- 
tion as itcan be. This machine runs so easily that a few turns to get it up to speed is all thatis necessary; and the men, while using the 
No. 17, which I formerly had, could average only 1000 lbs. per day. while with this machine they can average 2000 lbs. with but one additional 
man. No apiary can afford to be without one of these machines. 

I feel like congratulating The A. I. Root Co. for making an invention that is such a satisfaction, financially to the honey-producers’ 


interests. B. B. HOGABOOM, Elk Grove, Calif. 
—HERE ARE A FEW MORE— 


A word about the power extractor I purchased from you through H. L. Jones, of Goodna. I found it to work very satisfactorily, and it 
will do all it is claimed to do and more. I use the gasoline engine for several prcpeees besides driving the eight-frame extractor. such as 
driving the washing-machine for the lady of the house, and corn cracking and grinding. I consider it one of the best speculations I made 
in connection with the apiary. F. C. GOLDER, Pittsworth, Queensland. 












Yours of the 16th, also the brake-band for P 


I ower-extractor, came to hand. Thanks for sending itso promptly. This is my second 
season with the power extractor. I would not li i 


e to be without it now, even if I had only fifty colonies, 
DAVID RUNNING, Grindstone City, Mich., July 10, roro. 


I received the extractor I ordered of you some time ago. It arrived in good shape. I set it up and extracted 143 quarts of honey, and 
sold it at 35 cents a quart. The extractor is just ine—does the work completely. F. D. KING, Athens, Ohio, Aug. 16, rorz. 


The engine I got of you this spring has done fine. We ran it all fall. and never had any trouble at all. 
V. V. DEXTER, North Yakima, Wash., Jan. 109, 1011, 


For Full Particulars See Our Catalog 


The A. |. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, 213-231 Institute Place, 
Des Moines, 565 W. Seventh St- 
Syracuse, 1631 Genesee St. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine 


New York, 139-141 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine St. 
St. Paul. 1024 Mississippi St. 
Washington, r100 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


A Few Agents Handling these Goods: 


CI gh divinas is cbnw nt tee Madary’s Plaining Mill, Fresno sins os a Wapearseronmne Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co., St. Loui 

nt ah 4) harap sie plealilpsin’ ke tesla Madary’'s Supply Co., Los Angeles tent e ee teeeeeeeseseeees John Nebel & Son Supply Co.” igh Hitt 
Calgeaiio fad ibaws one peg tase leh.eeel eee SE ely ag + reggie 'y ears Olile......+.---+-.--.--rsnerranshanesenageiagraasaialina Griggs Co., Toledo 
PEIN cig optiainiad 0's k plhiarve snleperane poaues alter S. Pouder, Indianapolis | ceeceeceeeeteeeecereeseeeeeeeesees .H. W. Weber & Co., Cinci i 
I idiib a ws05 sank aon sexe seencnneeee M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing i ee cae Gees wae meen o., Gincinnati 


re Texas Seed & Floral Co. 
pidennceseasabecdabaaleseNadet co. Roswell Seed Co., Roswell ‘sssssseeeessossseeesss LOCPDErwein & Mayfield Co., San Antonio 


New Mexico 





SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES BEE-SUPPLIES *' low prices. Discount for PHARR’S e 
i earlyo " 5 
OS Townes. pf ~e beoheepers be 90-page illustrated bee-book for beginners; a OLDEN 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, chapter on foul brood. Catalog free. 


Sempvedt (inde. J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Mc. | AND THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Untested - - $1.00 
Tested - = $1.25 
Breeders $3 to $5.00 


We have 50 Golden 
and Three Band 
Breeders. Can mail 
from April 1 to 15. 
Place your orders 
now. Address, - 


JOHN W. PHARR, 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS. 

















Organized Co-operation 


THE WESTERN HONEY BEE 


A new magazine owned and run by the 





















bee-keepers, filled with Western life as 





depicted by the best talent on bee topics THE FAMOUS TEXAS QUEENS 


obtainable. Special department on crop ITALIANS! CARNIOLANS! BANATS! 




























ack ‘ Are Ready to Mail 
and market conditions during season. ousinias 
Untested --- 75¢ Eact 
ADVERTISERS Published Monthly by the Gn. oles tne: cn 
Queen-Breeders’ Department | California State Bee-Keepers’ Ass'n Tentes --<~ $125 Bach 
I2 per doz. 
1 inch, $2.00 per issue Los Angeles, Calif. 
lin 
Classified, 15c a line GEO. L.EMERSON, Manager eienitiii tee 
Write for particulars 118 Market Street 
GRANT_ANDERSON, 
SAN BENITO, TEXAS. 
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“s The Robbers Disturb You When Feeding 


Easy Solution, Use the 


Schamu Patent Roller Entrance 5: 
HIVE BOTTOM 
No worry Ba 


When you oe 
are ready, 


xi 


adjust for 
swarming, 
or drones. 
Ask for a 
free folder 


be 
be) 
era 
ea 
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Proper Ventilation for Honey Flow. 


PRICES: $2-2°F- 9. 8- LIVERPOOL, FOR & FRAME SIZE. 
$2.50 F. 0. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 10 FRAME SIZE. 


io a > Schamu, Liverpool, N. Y. 
SENN SS SSO 
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BEE - KEEPER’S NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O, 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 


You can get your Bee Supplies and 
save time by sending your order to 
us, we can save you in FREIGHT as 
well as Money onsupplies. Send for 
catalog of ear Ye and Queens. 

One Untested Queen, $1.00; six, $.500; 
twelve , $0.00. One Tested Queen, 
$1.50; six, $8.50; twelve, $15.00. One- 
frame Nuclei, Untested Queen, $2.50; 
six 1-frame, $15. 00; one-Frame Nuclei, 
Tested Queen, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.00, 

If more Frames are wanted than : ; 
are listed, add $1.00 each for as many frames as are wanted with Nuclei. 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Little Rock Bee- Supply Company 
1015 W. 7th Street - - Little Rock, Arkansas 





No disease, and 












FOLKS LIKE 


Michigan Comb Honey 


However, it is so scarce that they 
can’t get much of it. It is a case of 
under production. Better make this 
year a comb honey year. Pages 12 
and 13 of our Catalog show comb 
honey outfits—and they are all Root’'s 
goods. Beeswax wanted. 


Italian Bees and Queens in half-pound 
and pound packages. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
143 Condit St., - Lansing, Mich. 





If You Need QUEENS 


for Queenless Colonies, you want them ina 
hurry, We can fill your order for choice 
tested Queens by return mail for $1.00 each. 
Three band Italians. Nodisease. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for price-list. 


J. W. K. SHAW CO., 
LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Parish, LA. 





P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark ) 





BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY | AT ALL 
I 
SAVES }TIME | DEALERS 


Each, 15c; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid 
If your Dealer does not keep them, 


order from Factory, with complete in- 
structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Illinois 





Golden Italian and 3-Band Long- 
Tongued Red Clover Queens 


FOR _SALE.—The 3-band queens are of 
the A. I. Root Co.'s improved long-tongued 
bees which have proven themselves to be 
the best of honey-producers. The Goldens 
are good bees bred for 
beauty. I use the Doollit- 
tle and Miller plans for 
queen-cells. One untest- 
ed queen, 75 cts.; 12, $7.50; 
25, $13.50; 50, $25.00; 100, $45, 
Will be ready by. April I, 
or sooner. Double this 
price for tested queens 
tobe oe bow firstof June 
One lb. of bees, $1.00, with 
the price of queen added: 
2lbs., $1.75, with price of 
queen ad ed. One-frame 
nuclei, $1.50; 2-frame,§$z 50; 

3-frame, abe To each 
nucleus add the price of queen . Nopersonal 
checks accepted. All queens white” goad 
will be replaced. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, CATO, ARK 
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“Falcon” 


Foundation! 


Made in Our Plant at Falconer, N. Y. 


from the sweetest and purest 
beeswax that can be obtained. 
No old stock—made daily by our 
own superior methods. Falcon 
foundation is coming in more con- 
stant use every year, and has 
proved itself to be most readily 
accepted by the bees. 


Other Goods:—Double-grooved Hoff- 
man brood-frames as well as sections 
will be needed for spring use. As it 
takes a lot of time to put up frames 
and sections with starters or full 
sheets, it would be well to look up 
your requirements. It will give you 
ample time by ordering now. 








Light Standard Brood, ° 1 Ib., 58c; 5 Ibs., 57c. Light Section, 


Extra Light Standard Brood 1 |b., 60c; 5 Ibs., 59c. 


Extra Light Section 


1 Ib., 65c; 5 Ibs., 64c. 
1 Ilb., 70c, 5 Ibs., 67c. 


Write for samples of our foundation and Red Catalog postpaid. All goods guaranteed. A trial will convince you. 


Distributers everywhere. Factory W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


Central States distributers: H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill., C. C. Clemons, Bee-Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, - 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


FALCONER, NEW YORK 








BEE-KEEPING IS A BREEDING PROBLEM. 
And The Queen Is The Important Factor in It. 


WHEN BUYING QUHENS WHY NOT BUY THE VERY BEST 


Bred from well selected stock and reared under most advantageous conditions 
established through fifteen years of practical and scientific experience. 


Choice italian Queens Untested, during April and May, $1.25 each. 


of ten or more, $1.15 each. 
application. Send for four page circular on the Italian Bee. 


RALPH BENTON, 
The Tuscan Apiaries 
OFFICE: 2074 WEST 27th ST. 


I In lots 
Prices in larger lots upon 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Dr. Henry Jones Says: 


That Every Bee-Keeper Should Have a BOYUM SECTION PRESS and a BOYUM FOUN- 


DATION FASTENER. Good reason why. They are inexpensive and unequalled for 
SPEED, EFFICIENCY and PRACTIBILITY. Send for circulars telling all about them to 
BOYUM APICULTURE CO., Rushford, Minn. 


Do You Love SWEETS? 


Ralph Waldo Emerson Did 


He said you can attain to royalty by loving sweets. 


“He who knows what SWEETS 
.... are in the ground, the waters, 
the plants, the heavens, and how 
to come at these enchantments, is 
the rich and royal man.” 


“HOW to come at these ?” Aye, there’s the rub. 


How many people miss them! and perhaps some of these many, strange 
to say, keep bees. Want to know how? Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 


The Guide to Nature 
Arcadia: Sound Beach, Conn. 


It is edited by Edward F. Bigelow, a sweets extractor—in other words, “a 
»ee-man” and a naturalist. 











We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 


Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

_H. S. Duby. St. Anne, lll., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


W.H.Laws 


Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


PRICES: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 








English Honey-Spoon. 


This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders te the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton ,I 
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CHICAGO, March 17.—The supply of comb 
honey on this market is very light at this 
writing. Allof the better grades have been 
marketed. Indeed, there is very little of 
any kind now offered. Prices range from 
16@17c per pound for the best grades, and the 
amber grades from 13@14c, with the fancy 
light amber bringing 15c per pound. There 
remains quite a liberal supply of extracted 
honey, but it is being gradually reduced. 
Prices for the white clover and lindens 
range from o@1oc per pound: other white 
honeys 8@oc per pound, with the amber 
grades having a range of from 6@oc per 
ae ape according to what produced from, 
ody and flavor. There being a demand for 
sage honey, and what little is obtainable, 
sells readily. Beeswax is steady at from 
30@32c per pound, according to color and 
cleanliness. A. BURNETT & Co. 


NEw YORK, March 20.—We have nothing 
new to report, the condition of the market 
being about the same. Comb honey is well 
cleaned up with some few little lots still 
arriving and selling at 14@r16c for white, and 
12@13c for lower grades, according to quality 
and style of package. Extracted honey runs 
quiet, the demand being mostly for fine 
grades, of which there is not much supply. 
There is no change in price. Beeswax steady 
at 31@32c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, March 18.—The demand for 
comb and extracted honey is light, with a 
good supply. No.1 white comb honey sells 
in large lots at $3.60 per case of 24 sections. 
There is no demand for off grades. White 
extracted honey in 60-pound cans is selling 
from 9%@1oc; light amber in barrels 7@7%c; 
in 60-pound cans, 8@8%c. Beeswax in fair 
demand, sells at $33 per hundred. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 20. — Fancy white 
comb is seliing at 18c per pound; No. 1 white 
one cent less; amber in slow demand at va- 
ried prices. Supply of fancy white is lim- 
ited, and none is now being offered by pro- 
ducers. Best extracted seils at 11@12c in 5- 
gallon cans. Beeswax is in good demand, 
and producers are being paid 30c per pound. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


CINCINNATI, March 20.—The demand for 
both extracted and comb honey is very good, 














and we are selling Fancy Double Decker 
comb honey at $3.75 to $4.00a case; fancy ex- 
tracted honey in 60-pound cans from 9@1o0c a 
pound, and amber extracted in barrels at 
from 6%@8ca pound, according to the qual- 
ity and quantity purchased. For choice, 
bright yellow beeswax we are paying from 
28@30c a pound, and if taken out in trade 2c a 
pound more. THE FRED W. MuTH CO. 


Boston, March 21.—kancy white comb, 
16@17 per pound; No.1, 1s@16c. Fancy white 
extracted, 11@12c; light amber, 9@10c; am- 
ber, 8@oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 19.—The supply 
of comb honey is very light; demand good. 
The supplyof extracted good; demand light. 
We quote as follows: No.1 white comb, 24- 
section cases, $3.25 per case; No. 2, $3.00. No. 
I amber, $3.00; No. 2, $2.75. Extracted, white, 
per pound, 8@8%c; amber, 7@7%c. Beeswax, 
per pound, 2a@25c. 

C. CLEMQNS PRODUCE Co. 


Los ANGELES, Marchtio.—There is very lit- 
tle business in California honey at present, 
owing principally to the small stocks on the 
Coast. Theseare in the hands of holders 
who are not forcing sales, and the demand 
is correspondingly light. We quote the 
market as firm but quiet: Light amber gage. 
6%@6%c; water-white alfalfa, 7@7%c. :¢, 
o. b. Coast with $1.co freight rate by “a 
Light amber sage, 64@6%c; f. 0. b. steamer 
at San Diego, with 60c rate to New York via 
Tehuantepec. HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


DENVER, Marchi19.—We quote comb honey 
ina jobbing way at the following figures: 
No. 1, $3.05; choice, $2.90; No. 2, $2.70 Ex- 
tracted honey, white, oc; light amber. 8c; 
strained, 6%4@7c. e€ Day 26c in cash and 28c 
_ trade for clean yellow beeswax delivered 
1ere. 

THE CoLo. HONEY- og CERs Ass’N. 
. Rauchfuss, J/gr. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Mar. 20.—The demand for 
comb honey has not been so marked, al- 
hough plenty has_ been offered, and_ the 
prices are as follows: Fancy No. 1, 15@16c; 
No. 2, 13%@14%c; dark comb, 11@12c; water- 
white extracted, 8@8%c; light amber, 7%@8c 
per pound; amber, 6@74c; lower grades, 5@6c 
Beeswax. 27@30c for nice yellow wax, and 
23@26c for dark. JOHN C. FROHLIGER 
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GOLDEN 


tions. 


MMMM 


AND BEES BY THE CAR LOAD 


You will make money if you deal with me and get my fac- 
tory price on Bee Supplies. 
i Iam the oldest and largest Bee Supply manufac- 
turer in the Northwest. 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


145 to 160 Newton Ave. N. 


ADEL QUEENS 


I have ‘millions of fine Sec- 


Send for Catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


RRR 


HAM 








Complete queen 
circular on request. 


QUEENS 


and Largest stock bee- 
supplies south Ohio 
River. 64 - page 


SUPPLIES catalog on request. 
The Penn Co., Penn, Miss. 





OUR HAND-MOORE STRAIN 
3-Band Italians 


Are the best Honey-Gatherers. They spoil 
our white-clover honey by mixing it with 
red clover. Record tongue reach 23-100 of an 
inch. Bred strictly for besiness. Untested 
75C; 12 for $8.00; 50 for $25.00. 
LATSHAW HONEY COMPANY, 
CARLISLE, IND. 


There has been 
no new blood add- 
ed to my Strain for 

They are 
Pedigreed 
Penn G. Snyder 

Swarthmore. Pa 


over 8 years. 





H. J. PFIFFNE? 


Wholesale and Retail dea er 
in Bee-keepers’ Supplie 
Send for Catalog 


Emmetsburg, lowa. 








Machinery 

Read what J. 1. Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We “We cut with one 
a of your Combined last 


‘ey ae 14 in. 
100 ao = mee 


to ane, and we at ys A 
this Saw. will do 
will” Catalog and price list free, 


Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 





Notice to 
Bee-Keepers 


Iam now taking orders for pound 
packages and nuclei; also for my 
leather - colored strain of Italian 
queens mated on an island, and 
bred in their purity. Free from 
all disease. Prices made on appli- 
cation.. My guarantee — Your 
money back if not satisfied ; a lib- 
eral discount on all large orders. 
Reference, The American Ex- 
change Bank of Appalachicola, 
Florida. 


A. B. Marchant 





Eastern Bee-Keepers 


Furnishing bee-supplies has been our busi 
ness for 22 years. We are also honey-pro- 
ducers, operating several hundred colonies 
for honey. We have started many people 
who have made a success of the business. 
We still furnish them their supplies. The 
stick tous. You willif you get acquainted. 
We advocate only practiclearticles. Let us 
mail you our catalog on what you may need. 


I. J. STRINGHAM. 
105 Park Place, New York City 


APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 


FOR 20 ACRES FREE -- OUR VERY 
BEST FARM LAND, Would you be willin& 
to tell your friends about our Wonderfu 
Land opening and also dous aslight service? 
For particulars, address J.B. Clark, Land © 
Com'r, Live Oak, Perry . Gulf RR. Co : 

Box 1507, Live Oak, Florida © 














April, 1913. 
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lf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 
Store room built expressly for the business: 


EQUIPMENT large concrete basement with just enough m ois- 


ture to prevent breakage in sections; no shrinkage in dovetai led 


corners of supers and hives. 
QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. The kind that I-have 

sold for nearly a quarter of acentury, and the kind 
that you can afford to recommend to your neighbors. I might 
have increased my profits for a short time by handling other 
goods, but I would not have remained so long in business. Many 
articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, and I assume 
all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
873 Massachusetts Avenue 








The RELIABLE INCUBATORS and BROODERS 


Are the World’s Favorite 
31 Years of Success 


SEND FOR CATALOG _ IT’S FREE 
Address, RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 2, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 








Rebuilt Remington Typewriters ‘No. 6) 


COMB FOUNDATION 


WITH THE SAME TASTE 
WITH THE SAME SMELL 
WITH THE SAME FIRMNESS 


AS THE COMB THE HONEY-BEE MAKES 
How do you Obtain Yours? 





THE OLD WAY:—By selling your Beeswax. Reasonably sure but 
expensive. 


THE DITTMER WAY:—By shipping your wax to us and having it 
made into Comb Foundation and then returned to you. 





Write us for further information and samples, 
also prices and discounts on Bee-Supplies 


Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 





or Smith Premier Typewriters (No. 2) 


Remington Typewriter Company 


Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


‘“‘FALCONER’”’ 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save 
you money. 1Atf 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co., 
128 Grand Ave,, Kansas City, Mo. 





Prices, $30 to $35. Send $5.00 down and 
we will send the machine. GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY. Address, 


(Incorporated) 
325 Perry Street, Davenport, lowa 














PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“NONE BETTER ” 
BEE-NEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Golden or 5 Band, 3 Band Italian and 
Carniolan Queens. t 
Untested Queen, 1 for $1.00. Tested 
Queen, 1 for $1.50. Nuclei with un- 
tested Queen, 1 frame §2.50, two for 
$3.50. Nuclei with tested Queen, 1 
frame $3.00, two for $4.00. Quick ser- 
vice and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 














“EMERSON 


= WOULD YOU 
"Sie v 

ne Show this wholly visible 

| typewriter to your friends 

‘| and let them see _ wherein it 

am excells any $100 Type- 

writer made, if we would 

#a| send one to you Free of One 

Cent of st for you to 

keep foreveras your own ? 

2» Then on a postal card, or 

2 or in a letter to us, simply 

_— say: Mail particulars. 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 167 Woodstock, Ill. 





ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Northern bred 


Superior winterers, second to none. My 
free list explains it all. Untested, $1.00; se- 
lect tested, $1.50. Bees by pound or halj 
pound. Plans, ’*How to Introduce Queens 
15c; " How to Increase” 15c; both 25c. 


E.E.MOTT - Glenwood, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
YOUNG ITALIAN BEES 


¥% |b., $1.25; 1 1b., $2.00; 2 lbs., $3.75; 
3 lbs., $4.50. Untested Queen, $1.00; 
Tested, $2.00. Nuclei, $1.25 per frame. 
No disease. Also Apiaries of from 50 
to 500 colonies. 





Would like to correspond with any- 
one desiring location in fine, sweet 
clover belt, where the queen-rearing 
business or shipping bees by the pound 
can be carried on under ideal condi- 
tions. Always have big swarms issue 
by April 1. 


Stover Apiaries, 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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AN ACTIVE SEASON } 
JUST AHEAD! 


AOS SR 
RRS 
A carload of perfectly new goods is just on hand from the factory. This brings up our assortment so that we can 


now furnish almost anything listed in the catalog at once. 


Hives should be ordered at once if they are to be ready for spring. Frames, and other inside fixtures too, should 
be put together now; and as this is a dull season with most of our customers, the work can be done now with no extra expense. 


; If you are wanting any special goods, orders ought to be in our hands within the next few days. Other cars wiil be 
conan from the factory, and we can save you considerable in transportation charges by having your goods come with ours 
in the cars, 
Our new catalog is out, and mailing nearly completed. If you are not on our mailing list, send us a postal-card request for 

this catalog. 
If you want to buy in quantities considerably larger than quoted in the catalog, give usa list of yous needs and we 
will quote price accordingly. 
If you have never tried Root quality goods, make a beginning this season. You will not be disappointed in results. 

Our branch is maintaiued for service in this line, and we can give it to your entire satisfaction. 
We are sole agents in Ohio for the Roller Tray Incubator and Brooder, the best in the market. Write for catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue. 
CINCINNATI, 
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WANTED 


One Hundred Tons of 


BEESWAX 


For Our 35th Season’s Run of 


ADANTS FOUNDATION 


Get our prices before selling your wax. Get our prices before 
buying your foundation and supplies. No shipment too large. 
No shipment too small. Send for our prices on working wax 
into foundation, also Catalog of Supplies. 

Write Today. 
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